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TEA AND SYMPATHY FOR SIN 
EDITOR: 

Today I went to the library to look up the review of the 

play Tea and Sympathy which was recently here in San 
Francisco. I have long known that Catholics pretend that 
they are goody-goody and want to tell everyone else what to 
do but to put such a narrow-minded, straight-laced Victor- 
ian idea to the whole thing is stupid to say the least. 
I certainly cannot see why the Catholics take it upon 
themselves to censure and dictate to their “sinless flock” 
what plays and films to see. The Legion of Decency should 
be thrown out. I hope Hollywood someday totally ignores 
that heretical organization 

To say that the play made Euphemia Van Rensselaer 
Wyatt uncomfortable is ridiculous. It was anything but of- 
fensive. The laughter was not “rough, bawdy laughter from 
the back row” but rather “openminded sympathy.” The con- 
cluding moments were anything but adultery. The boy loved 
her, she him. What she did was perfectly right. ... I never 
have seen such narrow-mindedness as I see in your maga- 
zine every month in the library. The library ought to throw 
that magazine into the ash can. You create nothing but 
derisive laughter from the Protestants. I’m anxious to read 


your report on Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. Joe Halpin 


Santa Rosa, Cal 


Ed.: If you will kindly dip into the ash can, you will find 
Mrs. Wyatt’s review of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: “. .. a sor- 
did, sensual drama” (May). As to Protestants, those I know 
are quite opposed to adultery. 


PRIESTS IN RED CAMPS 
EDITOR: 

In regard to the letter in the July issue requesting help 
in a project to bring about the release of missionaries in 
Chinese prison camps, I would like to make a few remarks 
on this subject. 

Missionaries have dedicated their lives to bringing the 
message of Christ to the unenlightened. As such they love 
all men without distinction. Since all people are to be 
treated as brothers, it is inconceivable that any missionary 
would choose to invoke the armed might of the country of 
his birth against the country of his adoption simply in order 
to relieve himself from persecution. The solution is not to 
ask for American assistance since this might result in war 
and this would be an open but certainly untrue admission 
that the sword is mightier than the practice of patience, 
humility and charity. 

The only answer when gentleness fails is to use more 
gentleness, more understanding and much more patience. 
To be entirely fair to the missionaries, I cannot recall a 
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single instance of their calling for help. It 
always comes from the people back home who 
fail to understand the missionary’s problem 
and his outlook on life... . 

Name Withheld 


Ohio 


Ed.: (1) It seems to me that pressure for 
the release of missionaries in Chinese camps 
would not precipitate war as the Reds have 
already made overtures at Geneva toward 
“exchange” of civilian and military prisoners 
for Chinese students in the U.S. (2) In line 
with American policy of non-recognition of 
Red China, we say that China is the adopted 
land of China missionaries but the Peiping 
government is not the legitimate government. 
We cannot remain apathetic when innocent 
men are the victims of unjust aggressors. 


THE FAKER WASN’T ASHAMED 
EDITOR: 


“To beg I am ashamed” (John xvi. 3). 
Not so the Roman Catholic Church. Let us 
look at some of the ways the Church begs: by 
the use of professional beggars on the streets 
and in public buildings, by the use of street 
peddlers selling chances on autos, by the use 
of bingo games—a lush field. The love of 
money is the root of all evil. 


G. Allan 
New York, N. ¥. 


Ed. : 


The seventy-two disciples, 
mand of Christ, were professional beggars 


by com- 


(Luke x. 4). He sent them out on their ca- 
reers telling them to “carry neither purse nor 
wallet nor sandals.” The worst days for the 
Church are the days when she doesn’t need 
to beg, and needs no free-will offerings from 
the faithful. Incidentally the gentleman who 
said he was ashamed to beg was the crooked 
steward who feathered his nest by tampering 
with his boss’s accounts. 


BIILLY GRAHAM AGAIN 
EDITOR: 

The article in the July issue by Michael de 
la Bedoyere on Billy Graham was exquisitely 
enlightening. The more one comes in contact 
with American Catholics, the more one finds 
a devotional Catholicism that hangs on to 
shreds of old sectarian quarrels but misses 
out on the essential theology and philosophy 
of the Church. To be specific, I recently met 
at a bathing resort a Catholic who spoke 
words of bitter denunciation for a certain 
Protestant leader but yet that same Catholic 
had with him as reading matter, a copy of a 
New York City tabloid and the magazine 
Confidential, full of scandalous matter. 


The tragedy of Protestantism today is not 
in its Lutheran or Calvinistic doctrines but 
in the fact that it is dissolving into sheer 
secularism. As Catholics, our enemy is the 
spirit of this world and while it is not as 
tangible as religious sects labeled Lutheran 
or Methodist, it is more devilish. Men like 
Billy Graham are not professing Catholics 
but in the great modern conflict with secular 
humanism, they are substantially in our camp, 
the camp of Christ. I do not mean to belittle 
the evil of heresy but in dealing with indi- 
viduals, our first question is: what think ye 
of Christ? As I read the Papal directives 
calling for Catholics to unite with others in 
the defense of the Christian way of life, I feel 
that we ought to be grateful that Billy Gra- 
ham has come so far toward the full truth 
rather than condemn him for not covering the 
full distance. Can he manufacture the grace 
of faith for himself? Sidney S. Hillston 

Chicago, il. 


BULLFIGHTS AND BOXING 
EDITOR: 


As I read “Gloves of Gold” in the August 
issue, I realized for the first time how brutal 
prizefighting is. We are always ready to speak 
against the Spaniards for the brutal custom 
of bull-fights but yet I suppose they have be- 
come so accustomed to it that they think noth- 
ing of it. That is our situation too. We are 
habituated to it as we grow up. It seems 
natural. But it is worse than bull-fighting 
because here are two human beings trying to 
come as close as possible to killing each other. 
It doesn’t hurt the state of public morality 
to see a man killing a bull, it happens every 
day in the abattoirs. But it does injure pub- 
lic morality to see on TV two men maiming 
each other with public approval. It’s about 
time we took another look at the art of modi- 
fied murder which we accept so casually. 

Marilyn V. Marechal 
Atlantic City,N. J. 


A NEW THIRD PARTY? 
EDITOR: 


Since there is so much talk about a third 
major league, isn’t it time to start talking in 
real earnest about a third political party. 
The two major parties at present are only 
just shades apart in their new-deal attitudes. 
Both are ruled by doctrinaire liberals. That is 
perfectly all right. But there are many of us 
who feel that more consideration should be 
given to traditional American ideals and less 
to experiments. Collectivism, international- 
ism and quasi-socialism have had their say. 
Must pro-Americans remain mute? 

Russell M. Randall 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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and a very fine detective. (Even if she 


does nearly give the po'ice apoplexy). 
The book is 
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by Henri Catalan 


In this book (the first of several, we 
hope) Soeur Angele is charitably de- 
termined to prevent the investigation 
of a blackmailer's murder from mean- 
ing ruin to his victims. Her methods 
are anything but orthodox and she has 
a delightful contempt for any law 
which conflicts with the law of charity 
—in fact, she is a real Sister: you will 
find her quite enchanting. 


$2.50 at any bookstore 
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Old Song, New Tune by Khrushchev 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue awful truth is that nothing was accomplished at Geneva. Americans 
are incurable optimists and they generated the same high hopes over 
Geneva as over the other top-level meetings such as Yalla and Potsdam. 
In the absence of concrete accomplishments, the tendency was to say 
that Geneva had cleared the atmosphere. We were told by the Press that 
the tide of international relations had turned, that the cold war was 
breaking down, and that the way was cleared for happy days at the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting in October. 

All this because the Russians had sung the same old song to a new 
tune. Instead of walking out of the meetings or shouting at the Americans, 
the Russians said “No” with a smile. They did not budge an inch. They 
made absolutely no concessions. They gave no indication whatsoever thal 
they intended to depart from their campaign of world revolution. 


M AYBE I am unduly pessimistic. I hope so. But the record of the Geneva 
conference shows no ground for optimism. Unless one can become opti- 
mistic over the fact that the Russians didn’t start a fight over the con- 
ference table. However, the prevailing optimism after Geneva is a fact. 
We are told that Bulganin and Khrushchev will visit Britain in the spring. 
Moscow rebroadcast to the Russian people Eisenhower's report to the 
American people on Geneva. Eisenhower himself at a press conference 
did not rule out the possibility of a visit to Russia. Even Adenauer was 
not altogether disappointed. He said: “Even if you don’t like the hors 
d’oeuvres you should wait for the main course.” If Adenauer could find 
some comfort in the meeting, maybe we ought to follow suit. But there is 
precious little comfort to be found in the fact that the Russians were 
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not 
The 


as nasty as they usually are. 
Geneva meeting was undoubt- 
edly a personal triumph for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. He may not 
have made a dent in the Russian 
armor but he did impress _ the 
Europeans. His popularity was 
never at as high a level as it is to- 
day in the U. S. He outguessed the 
Russians with his proposal for ex- 
change of military blueprints and 
for aerial inspection 


Red Planes of military establish- 


Over ments. The Reds 
New York were caught off 


guard and had no 
It is hard to imagine Rus- 
sian planes flying over American 
munitions’ posts and equally as dif- 
ficult to imagine American planes 
allowed to spy on Russian plants. 
Whether Congress would approve 
of Ike’s proposal is another ques- 
tion but it was a proposal that baf- 
fled the Reds. As a tactical ma- 
neuver it was a great success. 
Eisenhower, moreover, convinced 
the Europeans that he was not itch- 
ing to start a war. Some of our 
allies in Europe, and the neutralists 
in Europe and Asia as well, had 
been quite sure that America was a 
rambunctious saber-rattler. This 
opinion had been shaping an anti- 
American policy in several West- 
ern democracies, for it is public 
opinion that usually forms for- 
eign policies in a democracy. (The 
dictatorships need not worry about 
public opinion as the ruling clique 
sets the policy.) Eisenhower did 
succeed in assuring the Europeans 
of our peaceful intentions. In his 
official appearances he was prop- 
erly dramatic at the right times and 
in his off-the-cuff informal conver- 
sations he persuaded his listeners 
that Americans have no desire to 
start a fight with anyone. 


answer. 
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Did Geneva settle any concrete 
problems? Let’s take a look at the 
problem of rearmed Germany, 
which is the heart and center of the 
present European question. For 
years the Russians have been talk- 
ing about helping the Germans to 
unify East and West Germany into 
one nation. But when the chips were 
down on ihe conference table, the 
Reds wouldn’t touch the German 
question with a ten-foot pole. For 
the one event Russia wants to fore- 
stall is the resurrection of a NATO- 
allied, powerful Germany with a 
strong army. Instead of discussing 
Germany, the Reds discussed the 
demilitarization of Europe and Eu- 
ropean security. 


U nse the plan advanced by the 
West, the Eden Plan, Germany 
would become unified under a cen- 
tral government and, in this unified 
Germany, free elections would be 
held. In these elections, the Ger- 
mans would decide whether they 
cared to enter into any alliance with 
other powers and they would be 
perfectly free to decide to go with 
the Soviets or with the West. The 
Russians know all signs at present 
point to the fact that a free Ger- 
many would tie up with the West. 
That is why the Russians pre- 
ferred not to discuss the unifica- 
tion of Germany at the Geneva con- 
ference. 

Khrushchev undoubtedly wants 
to stave off the inevitable as long as 
possible. He knows that before 
long, Germany will be the strongest 
single power on the 


Continent. To find When 
such a power linked Adenauer 
to NATO is not a Goes 
pleasant prospect 

for Moscow. Khrushchev hopes 


that time will brighten the situ- 
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ation by removing the aging Ade- 
nauer from the scene. His dream is 
that Adenauer’s successor will be 
less hostile and more pliable. 

Bulganin, sidestepping the Ger- 
man question, proposed a treaty 
linking together all the European 
states “irrespective of their social 
systems.” The U.S. and Red China 
would stand in the wings as “ob- 
servers.” The idea was that all 
these nations would get together 
and decide on a plan for disarma- 
ment. Then after this plan was 
agreed to, all foreign troops would 
be withdrawn from Europe. Obvi- 
ously, it was a_ stalling device. 
Bulganin knew it would take years 
to get all the European nations to 
sign such a treaty. 


Dunne all this time, Germany 
would remain divided. Bulganin’s 
supposition was, undoubtedly, that 
in the meantime sentiment for uni- 
fication would be building up in 
West Germany. His hope was that 
in a few years Adenauer would have 
disappeared, and the West Germans 
would be ready to bargain with 
Moscow for unification with East 
Germany on Moscow’s own terms. 

In Bulganin’s proposal we can 
discern, I think, a clue to the change 
in Russian policy. The present pol- 
icy is aimed at NATO and at the 
removal of U. S. Forces from Eu- 
rope. Khrushchev, and his white- 
goateed puppet Bulganin, feel that 
they can handle Germany if the 
U. S. is out of the picture. So the 
whole burden of their diplomatic 
policy is to arrive at the blissful 
conclusion of Bulganin’s proposal: 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from European territory. 


| BORKENAU, in an article in 
The New Leader (July 18, 1955) 
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gives a very plausible description 
of the new face on Soviet policy. He 
explains that the new look has not 
changed essential Soviet goals nor 
their essential philosophy. It is just 
a case of the old tricksters trying 
out some new maneuvers. 

In the former regime, Malenkov 
was anxious to build up the home 
front, especially in agriculture. 
That is why he pursued the coexist- 
ence policy. He wanted Russia to 
have a breathing spell before start- 
ing out on more depredations. 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, is 
not so much interested in the do- 
mestic front as in international 
affairs. He feels that 
the big abstacle to 
Soviet progress is 
NATO. His objective 
is to destroy it, but to destroy it not 
by military might (which would be 
a big gamble) but by proving to the 
European nations that NATO is un- 
necessary. How can he do this? By 
showing that NATO is a defense 
plan against the Soviet menace and 
that the Soviets are now so full of 
“sweetness and light” that they are 
no longer a menace. And he is quite 
sure that the Europeans will want 
to discontinue a heavy tax burden 
for the support of NATO if they 
believe that the supposed Russian 
threat is only an American fable. 


NATO Is 
the Target 


EA havencany is not so bull-headed 
as was Stalin but he is hot-blooded. 
He once went so far as to advocate 
the wholesale destruction of all 
Russian villages and their replace- 
ment by agro-towns. Apparently 
the peasants irked him. However, 
according to Borkenau, Khrushchev 
has to share his power with Mi- 
koyan, a trade expert. The latter 
is a moderating influence. Like 
Malenkov, he believes in coexist- 
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ence to give Russia a breathing 
spell on the home front. Khrush- 
chev believes in coexistence in or- 
der to kill NATO by subtle diplo- 
macy and propaganda. 

On the other hand, Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov is a foe of Khrush- 
chev. He wants a tough policy. He 
disapproved of the pilgrimage to 
Belgrade and felt that Tito should 
be regarded as a_ reprehensible 
traitor. At present, Molotov is in 
the shadows but he seems to be in 
league with a group of powerful 
who disapprove of the 
present soft policy. One of these 
generals, Vassilevsky, in May wrote 

an article about the 


generals 


Bombs advantages of a sur- 
Over prise attack = on 
Detroit America’s big cities. 


Molotov wants stiff, 
resistance to the West 
probably would argue 
quick moves of a light- 
But he undoubtedly has 
the support of these trigger-happy 
generals. 


unbending 
though he 
against the 
ning-war. 


Som say that the change in Rus- 
sian policy 
breakdown 


reveals an economic 
at home. If that were 
so, the Russians would be crying 
for action but they were in no hurry 
at Geneva. They gave no impres- 
sion that things were desperate in 
Russia. Their tendency was to 
postpone and defer. Whatever fric- 
tion exists, exists within the party 
and at top levels. Certainly there 
has been no change of heart on the 
part of the Red gangsters nor any 
desire to depart from their tradi- 
tional objectives. 

President Eisenhower could have 
hit harder in his demands for the 
freedom of the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. He called for free 
elections. He asked the Reds to 
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abolish the Iron Curtain. But he 
could have been more insistent. A 
nod in the direction of these suffer- 
ing people may help to win the 
Polish and Hungarian vote in 1956. 
But more than this is needed to 
save these people from a terrible 
fate. Moreover, the whole European 
question will remain unsolved un- 
til this question is answered. It is 
really the core of the present ten- 
sions. 

The Reds are in power in these 
countries by force and not by popu- 
lar consent. Their very presence is 
a denial of the honeyed words now 


- *heifig used-by the top Reds. Put up 


or shut up! Let the Reds free these 
peoples or else stop talking about 
their good intentions. The Eastern 
Europeans could find little solace in 
Eisenhower's words. 


Lovers of liberty, Disap- 
with a national tra- pointed 
dition of independ- Hopes! 


ence, they looked to 

America for help in_ liberation. 
Imagine their reaction when, groan- 
ing under the whiplash of tyranny, 
they heard the President say that 
he was convinced of the Russian 
leaders’ desire for peace. 


— are inherent dangers in the 
present atmosphere of optimism 
about Russia’s change of tacties. If 
the Reds succeed in convincing the 
Europeans that there is no Soviet 
menace, then NATO will fall to 
This is not an impossible 
outcome. Even before Geneva, some 
of the countries were grumbling 
about the tax-burden imposed by 
membership in NATO. Secondly, 
optimism about Moscow distracts 
attention from the Far East. The 
ambassadorial meeting following 
the “conference at the summit” re- 
vealed no lessening of Red Chinese 


pieces. 
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aggressiveness. Korea, Indochina 
and Formosa are still hot-spots full 
of trouble. Apparently, Peiping is 
following Moscow’s lead and in- 
dulging in sweet words while mak- 
ing no concessions whatsoever. 
When I speak of concessions, | 
don’t mean the release of fifty-one 
Americans, including the eleven air- 
men. I mean a cease-fire in the For- 
mosa Strait or a formal declaration 
of peaceful intent. 


Irrennavsonat. tension will not be 
relaxed until there is an easing of 
the situation around Formosa. The 
Reds talk about repatriating Ameri- 
can civilians and they request the 
release of Chinese students in Amer- 
ica, but they make no promises 
about Formosa. Maybe they don’t 
want a war. The Chinese peasants 
are fighting collectivization tooth 
and nail. There is a shortage of 
food and a lack of machinery in 
China. The Reds are in no position 
to take Formosa’s island fortress 
against the opposition of the Sev- 
enth Fleet. 

Yes, it may be that they don’t 
want to start a war just now. On 
the other hand, they have some- 

thing to lose by not 
What's 


declaring a war. 
the They have been do- 
Hurry? ing a lot of propa- 


ganda directed 
against “the imperialists.” What 
will Asians think if Red China now 
shakes hands with “the imperial- 
ists” and promises there will be no 
hostilities. Again, if the Reds are 
going to talk about “peaceful coex- 
istence,” what about the poor peas- 
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ants who are being hard-pressed to 
produce more “for defense”? They 
will see no justification for the ex- 
tra sacrifices and the austerity de- 
manded by the regime. As a mat- 
ter of fact, while the Red leaders 
have been talking about “peaceful 
coexistence,” they have been call- 
ing for greater sacrifices and more 
economic austerity. 


Wane we wait for the Reds to 
abide by international law and re- 
nounce new invasions and subver- 
sions, we have to make sure that we 
are living by international law and 
the obligations of our pledged 
word. We cannot consent to the 
theft of Formosa. We cannot be- 
tray the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek. We must not abandon the 
Southeast Treaty Organization. We 
want peace with China but peace 
with honor. 

Finally, the gravest danger that 
might arise from false optimism is 
to assume a soft policy toward Com- 
munism. Its philosophy and aims 
are immutable. Lenin explained 
that temporary armistices with 
capitalist nations might sometimes 
be necessary. But he also pointed 
out that they are not departures 
from the plan for world revolution 
but strategic moves for a particu- 
lar situation. We would be playing 
right into the hands of Khrushchev 
to say that all’s right with the world 
and that therefore we have no need 
of NATO. If Red Communism’s 
drive is dynamic, then our attitude 
should be dynamically intransigent. 
The Red Bear is still a man-eating 
animal. 





The Plight of the Migratory Workers 
by Mary M. Clarke 


I, 1951, a special Presidential 
Commission included in its report 
to President Truman this. state- 
ment, made to the Commission by 
a Colorado doctor: 

“IT have never been so shocked as 
when I entered the one-room shacks 
with old’ iron bedsteads and thin 
pads, with shaded bulb, in 
which as many as eight to ten peo- 
ple sleep, and with an old cook 
stove, dirt just as thick as you could 
find it, no toilet facilities, no water 
facilities.” 

The director of a Florida county 
health department added this testi- 
mony: 

“One of our public health nurses 
visited a nursery maintained on a 
private farm and found 48—I did 
not say 4, I said 48—infants on two 
double beds. I might add that two 
of the babies in that location subse- 
quently died.” 


one 


Turse statements are not reports 
on underprivileged countries or 
slave-labor camps. They are sworn 
testimonies on the living conditions 
of one of the most neglected seg- 
ments of United States inhabitants 
the migratory farm workers. 
The migratory farm laborer is 
homeless. He earns his meager in- 
come by temporary employment, in 
search of which he moves contin- 
ually, often from state to state. He 
can claim no seniority because of 
previous service on a farm, nor can 


he expect to return to the same em- 
ployer for two successive seasons. 

His inability to find permanent 
work, and thus a permanent resi- 
dence, results from many causes. 
First, natural disasters, such as 
drought and crop failures, curtail 
or remove the need for his services. 
Second, his personal lack of educa- 
tion and training prohibits him from 
finding a different type of work. 
Finally, increased mechanization in 
agriculture has drastically cut the 
demand for hand labor both in har- 
vesting and in pre-harvesting work. 

The fluctuation in employment 
resulting from the use of machines 
in farm work can be seen in beet 
farming where, from 1950 to 1953, 


three million man hours of labor 
were eliminated through use of 


machines. By 1954 a grower with 
about 125 acres of sugar beets could 
complete his harvest with the help 
of five men; ten years ago he would 
have needed twenty-one men to do 
the same job. Similar increases in 
mechanization have occurred with 
other crops, although more grad- 
ually in some cases. The trend 
toward mechanization seems in- 
exorable, however, and in its wake 
follows continued uncertainty for 
the employment of our migrants. 


,— are more than a 
migratory workers, 


million 
composing 


seven per cent of the nation’s farm 
In addition to about a 


manpower. 





half million migratory workers who 
are at least nominally American 
citizens, there are about one hun- 
dred thousand Mexicans legally un- 
der contract, and a smaller number 
of Puerto Ricans. There are also il- 
legal Mexican “wetbacks” (so 
named on the premise that they 
swim or wade across the Rio Grande 
to enter the U. S.), whose number, 
though unknown, is roughly esti- 
mated to be more than half a 
million. 

Migratory workers scarcely can 
be called a “group,” for they wan- 
der individually or in single family 
units, being reshuffled in temporary 
work-lots from harvest to harvest 
and from place to place. Unorgan- 
ized and unrelated even to one an- 
other, they can exercise no con- 
certed effort in their own behalf. 

The native migrants, although 
designated “American citizens,” re- 
ceive no benefits from this status. 





Because they have no permanent 
residence, they have no right to 
vote. During the depression, some 
state legislatures tried to stem the 
tide of migration by making resi- 
dence qualifications very stringent, 
and some of these laws are still on 
the statute books. For the migra- 
tory laborer this has meant great 
difficulty in acquiring legal resi- 
dence in a new state, as well as re- 
fusal of his claims of residence by 
the state he passes through. 
Counties also can and do impose 
residence restrictions. In some 
states absence from the county for 
six months can deprive the worker 
of any legal right to relief, health 
and other benefits usually provided 
by local government. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission concluded its 
survey of governmental care for 
these workers by stating: “Thus, 
State by State, county by county, 
township by township, nearly every 
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unit of government seeks to evade 
responsibility for these migratory 
workers.” 


Baontcarcy, the plight of the na- 
tive American worker is, in some 
respects, worse than that of the 
alien contract worker. 
who want to use alien contract 
workers or workers from Puerto 
Rico must guarantee employment 
for a certain period, 
compensation, medical care, sani- 
tary conditions and transportation 
costs. As a rule, mainland 


laborers 


Farmers 


workmen’s 


Amer- 
these 
Their only advantage 
is that they can quit or be fired 
without running the risk of depor- 
tation. 

The “wetback” has _ nothing. 
Since he is in this country illegally, 
he flirts constantly with the threat 
of deportation and, consequently, 
his employer can keep him in a 
state of complete subjection. 

It is easy to explain, though im- 
possible to condone, the employ- 
ment of “wetbacks.” For the em- 
ployer-farmer, “wetbacks” are gold 
mines to be exploited. They can be 
paid lower wages, they are in no 
position to make demands on the 
employer, and they easily can be 
turned over to authorities 
their usefulness ends. 

It is more difficult to understand 
why we consistently been 
bringing alien contract labor into 
this country to compete for jobs 
with American citizens, although 
Congress, at least since 1882, has 
enunciated the policy that Amer- 
icans should not have their living 
conditions or standards of work 
undermined by the importation of 
foreign workers. 


ican none of 


get 


guarantees. 


when 


have 


Farmers are des- 
perate for the labor of migrants at 
seasons when their help is impera- 
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tive to preserve a crop. Once the 
need has however, the 
farmer rid of them, 
lest they become an economic and 
social problem for the community. 
If these migrants are alien workers 
and are brought in under contract 
for a certain period, they return 
home as a matter of course at the 
termination of contract. Native 
workers are less easily driven from 
an area. 


ceased, 
wants to be 


Nes American worker also has to 
compete with the use of “wetbacks” 
which, in some areas, is viewed by 
farmers as an expected and desir- 
able thing. “Wetbacks” are at least 
equal in number to native migrants, 
and they may outnumber them. 
Economic conditions and overpop- 
ulation in Mexico have foreed Mex- 
icans into the United States illegally 
in constantly increasing numbers, 
as some comparative figures indi- 
cate. In 1950, we admitted to this 
country about 85,600 displaced 
Europeans, under strict immigra- 


tion regulations; in the same year 
“wetback” traffic was estimated to 
be over 500,000. 

Since 


1950, there has been more 
concerted effort by the government 
to stem the human tide from south 
of the border, but the number of 
“wetbacks” is still thought to have 
increased. Since it is very difficult 
to prosecute an employer who uses 





To render justice work- 
ers in this country presents a peculiarly diffi- 
cult problem, for there are 
types 


to the migratory 


different 
different 
Mary M. 


many 
of migrants. 
handling, legal and otherwise. 
Clarke, M.A., Ph.D., a member of the De- 
partment of Political Philosophy and the 
Social Sciences at Fordham University, gives 
lear presentation of their plight and warns 
that the challenge must be met if we are to 
this shameful 
economy. 


necessitating 


eure 


sore on the American 
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“wetback” labor, and since the 
“wetback” himself is willing to risk 
deportation, .reasoning that he can 
recross the border later, it is diffi- 
cult to enforce the immigration 
laws. 

The influx of “wetbacks” also 
causes secondary problems for the 
Immigration Department. If a child 
is born to “wetback” parents in the 
United States, the child, according 
to our laws, is an American citizen. 
The parents then sometimes may 
ask for a stay of deportation on 
grounds of hardship and, if the stay 
is granted, the family usually joins 
the mass of unskilled farm labor 
competing for jobs in this country. 


“ 

Wernaces” are considered big 
business. The Presidential Com- 
mission quoted testimony to the 
effect that pressure has_ been 
brought to bear on the authorities 
to keep “wetbacks” in this country, 
at least until a crop was cultivated 
and harvested. 

Immigration authorities, in re- 
cent years, have made more efforts 
to deport illegal “wetbacks,” but an 
Immigration and Naturalization of- 
ficer pinpointed the problem they 
are up against by saying: 

“This pressure group is truck 
farmers and ranchers all over the 
country that have plenty of money; 
they are able to make a trip to 
Washington and to apply that pres- 
sure. The man that wants to apply 
it {immigration law] is the little 
man. He is the man who gets out 
there and does the work. He is the 
one that the wetbacks are taking 
the job away from. He doesn’t have 
money to go to Washington. He 
can write a letter to his Represent- 
ative or Congressman. On _ the 
other hand, your farmer or rancher 
goes up there, and he can call him 
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by his first name. So I think that 
is the reason that the pressure 
group, even though it is a minority 
group, is so effective.” 


Some states get a larger supply of 
“wetback” labor than others, be- 
cause of greater proximity to the 
Mexican border, and perhaps be- 
cause border patrols in other states 
enforce the law more rigidly. Para- 
doxically, this causes resentment 
in the states less infiltrated by the 
illegal “wetbacks.” Before’ the 
Presidential Commission, the Ari- 
zona Co-operative Cotton Growers’ 
Association asked that “if enforce- 
ment is going to be strict in Ari- 
zona, we want it strict in other 
states.” 

Obviously the immigration laws 
already existent should be strictly 
and uniformly enforced. Further 
legislation recommended by the 
Commission could also be of great 
value in lessening the use of “wet- 
backs.” These recommendations in- 
clude: (1) laws making it unlawful 
to employ aliens illegally in the 
United States, with strict sanctions 
such as fines or refusal to ship in 
interstate commerce any product 
on which illegal aliens have 
worked; (2) clear authority for the 
Immigration and Naturalization of- 
ficers to enter into farms, ranches, 
etc., to seek out illegal aliens. This 
authority at the present time is at 
least not clear. 


Best with competition both from 


“wetbacks” and alien contract 
workers, the domestic American 
migrant suffers. A composite pic- 
ture of his life is not pleasant. In 
1949, according to a survey of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the average migrant was employed 
for 70 days of farm work and 31 
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days of nonfarm work. His average 
annual earning from both types of 
jobs was $514. These figures in- 
clude both males and females, aged 
fourteen and over. For males, the 
average yearly employment period 
was 116 days—79 farm work days 
and 37 nonfarm work days. For 
women (and they constitute one- 
third of the migratory workers), 
the average work time was 68 days 
—50 at farm work and 18 at non- 
farm work. 

Other than this pitiable income, 
the domestic migrant receives noth- 
ing. He has no workmen’s compen- 
sation, virtually no Social Security, 
despite the 1954 amendment to the 
Social Security Act, and usually no 
minimum wage standard. Only a 
few states have specific regulations 
for the conditions of labor camps 
in which he lives, and even in some 
of these states the laws are 
thwarted by shortages of inspectors 
with punitive powers. 


Fon the most part current public 


housing legislation by-passes_ the 
migrant. On the one hand, he 
scarcely has power to compel his 
locality to request Federal assist- 
ance for him. On the other hand, 
he could not promise’ twelve 
months’ occupancy of a dwelling 
even if it were available to him; 
and his appalling poverty puts even 
low-cost housing beyond his finan- 
cial reach. 

In addition to inadequate hous- 
ing, his poverty means a meager 
sub-standard diet. This, in turn, 
means a high disease rate, which 
not only further reduces his earn- 
ing power, but also drains what 
slight resources he might have. 
Furthermore, his illness makes him 
more abhorrent to a community 
which feels its social and physical 
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well-being already threatened by 
nearby migrant camps. 


Mircaaxr women must work, and 
so must migrant children, for the 
family needs their labor to bolster 
its income. Instances of five- and 
six-year-olds working for ten hours 
in the fields are not unknown. Such 
tots receive little or no schooling, 
and the situation perpetuates the 
presence of an ignorant and un- 
skilled labor group in our country. 
There are existent laws forbidding 
child labor, of course, but their en- 
forcement frequently has been lax 
because of relaxed interpretation 
in areas where child labor is consid- 
ered necessary by callous employ- 
ers and even by the hard-pressed 
migrant parents themselves. 

Because most of the migrant la- 
borers are used by large “factory- 
type” farms for short periods of 
time, the relationship between the 
employer and the migrants is high- 
ly impersonal. The employer wants 
manpower immediately; he seeks 
it in the easiest possible way, uses 
it, and then wants it to leave. This 
inevitably has caused the rise of 
middlemen “suppliers” who are 
willing to provide numbers of name- 
less hands and to realize a tidy 
profit in the bargain. 


Tue “crew leader” or “labor con- 
tractor” is self-appointed. Through 
natural leadership ability, financial 
advantage or some such feature, 
he becomes the spokesman for a 
group of men. By being able to 
promise transportation of some 
kind to a more or less eertain job, 
perhaps even by promising housing 
in a certain location, he represents 
a small amount of security to wan- 
dering laborers. By being able to 
promise a certain number of men 
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at a definite time, he represents a 
convenience to the employer. 

Naturally, the supplier’s services 
are not free. He may get some 
“help with the gas” from the pros- 
pective employee; he may provide 
the men in his group liquor, wo- 
men and food at his own prices; 
he may even receive a fee (al- 
though the charging of actual fees 
must be avoided in some states to 
keep the contractor aloof from state 
laws regulating employment agen- 
cies). Since the contractor is free 
of legal supervision in most states, 
he can abuse his position by charg- 
ing his clients excessively, by mis- 
representing jobs to them—so that 
the worker can arrive for two pay- 
less weeks before his services are 
needed, or he may find no housing 
or housing accommodations far be- 
low the standard promised him by 
the contractor. 

The transportation given to the 
laborers is often frightful: over- 
crowded, aged trucks may travel as 
many as three days with no rest 
stops and no food provision. It has 
frequently been noted that federal 
law places far more stringent rules 
on the transportation of cattle and 
hogs than it does on most of our 
migratory workers. By law, cattle 
must be rested and fed at certain 
intervals; these human cattle (ex- 
cept the alien workers or Puerto 
Ricans who work under contract 
stipulations) have no protection. 


DDeserre all these abuses, only a 
few states have tried to regulate 
the labor contractors whose power 
has grown rapidly. In many areas 
farmers use the contractor exclu- 
sively, and even refuse to hire indi- 


vidual workers. There is evidence 
that some state employment agen- 
cies have worked through the con- 
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tractor, referring laborers to the 
contractors rather than directly to 
employers. 

The problem of the middleman 
is not insolvable. Certainly a start 
toward improvement of the mi- 
grants’ conditions would be closer 
regulation of the contractors rather 
than encouragement of their un- 
supervised activities. 

There are governmental agencies 
which attempt to deal with the 
problem of finding jobs for domes- 
tic migratory workers: the Farm 
Placement Divisions of the U. S. 
Employment Service and of the 
State employment services. But 
they have not succeeded to any great 
extent in bringing order to the hap- 
hazard job-hunting of the migra- 
tory workers. They issue general 
information on employment oppor- 
tunities but, by being general, its 
usefulness is slight. The bulletins 
merely state that approximately a 
certain number of workers will be 
needed at an approximate time for 
a period of three or four weeks. 
The area may then be flooded with 
individual workers or crews, or an 
insufficient number may appear. 

Since the individual farm em- 
ployee does not register, he is not 
sent to a specific job, and there is 
no arrangement under which an 
individual worker can be sent to a 
series of successive jobs. It has al- 
ready been mentioned that some em- 
ployment services operate through 
the labor contractor rather than 
with the individual worker. And, 
of course, the governmental agen- 
cies take no responsibility for the 
conditions of work for the laborers 
they are attempting to obtain. 

In some areas employers, pressed 
for services during the labor short- 
age of World War II, organized 
themselves into associations to ob- 
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tain domestic labor and to pool it. 
Where such associations still exist, 
workers are certain of more con- 
tinual work over a longer period of 
time; they can move from crop to 
crop as needed, so that both em- 
ployers and laborers have their 
needs fulfilled in a more orderly 
way. These employer associations, 
with a few exceptions, however, of- 
fer their provisions not to domestic 
labor but to foreign contract labor 
and to Puerto Ricans. The reason 
is simple, as a representative of the 
Great Western Sugar Company 
testified : 

“You have to do it if you want to 
get the nationals. You don’t have to 
do it if you engage the local labor- 
ers. ... The laborers locally so far 
have been willing to accept employ- 
ment on the basis of the terms that 
are offered, so I don’t think or see 
that there is any obligation to offer 
to the local labor the premium 
price, you might call it, and advan- 
tages that you are obliged to offer 
to get the supplemental labor that 
you get from foreign sources... .” 


and collective bar- 


gaining would seem, in part, a 
sound solution to the problem of 
our domestic migrants who, in 
their present voiceless separate- 
ness, cannot help themselves. As a 
committee of the American Cath- 
olic Hierarchy stated as early as 
1940: “Labor can have no effective 
voice as long as it is unorganized. 
To protect its rights it must be free 
to bargain collectively through its 
own chosen representatives.” 

In exceptional instances among 
the migrants there have been ex- 
amples of collective bargaining, but 
in the main there has been little 
progress in this direction. Unioni- 
zation is slow because of the un- 
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stable nature of the “groups” of 
migrants and because of their con- 
stantly changing employment. Be- 
sides these inherent difficulties, 
there is also general resistance on 
the part of farm employers who 
fear that unionization would cut 
into their over-supply of cheap 
labor. 

Employer resistance in agricul- 
ture today is reminiscent of earlier 
industrial employer resentment. 
The virtues of unionization — the 
creation of a dependable domestic 
labor force with means to build 
fruitful labor relations between em- 
ployer and employee—have not yet 
been recognized by the bulk of agri- 
cultural employers. When the Im- 
migration Law of 1917 cut down 
the supply of cheap foreign labor 
for industry, the industrialist had 
to create conditions of labor and 
standards of compensation which 
would attract American workers. 
Unionization grew, the “middle- 
man” disappeared, and American 
industry kept itself strong without 
the necessity of slave wages and in- 
human working conditions. Agri- 
culture has not yet met this chal- 
lenge; but it is in this direction that 
we must look if we are to cure this 
shameful sore on the American 
economy. 

Unionization, in itself, however, 
is not sufficient. The report of the 
President’s Commission showed 
conclusively that an over-all ap- 
proach to this problem is also nec- 
essary. Piecemeal, haphazard, well- 
meaning regulations by individual 
localities or states will not, mirac- 
ulously, supply a unified pattern of 
action for improving the migrants’ 
lot. For some years, the National 
Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor, a voluntary federation of re- 
ligious, farm, labor and civic or- 
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ganizations, has worked valiantly 
to improve the welfare of the mi- 
grants, as well as other people who 
earn their living on farms. 

These diligent and conscientious 
private groups have not only tried 
to publicize the misery of the mi- 
grant and to obtain state and fed- 
eral legislation in his behalf, but 
they have also initiated projects in 
many localities for education, recre- 
ation, spiritual assistance, etc., for 
the migrant and his family. Their 
familiarity with practical programs 
can provide valuable groundwork 
for future undertakings. But these 
private groups, limited as they are 
by lack of resources and legal au- 
thority, cannot do the job un- 
assisted. 

In recognition of the need for 
concerted action, there recently has 
been created the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, which 
is intended to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of all the federal agencies 
which deal with migrants and also 
to co-operate with various state 
agencies. Its membership includes 
the Secretaries of Labor, Agricul- 
ture, Interior, Health, Education 
and Welfare, and the Administra- 
tor of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Currently this committee 
is working on standards for truck 
transportation of workers and 
minimum housing, as well as sur- 
veying the attempts at improve- 
ment which are being carried on in 
the various states. 
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A TOP-LEVEL committee such as 
this can follow through on the ex- 
cellent and workable recommenda- 
tions suggested by the Presidential 
Commission. For example, it can 
show how, by total utilization of 
existing legislation, the barriers 
against the “wetback” invasion can 
be strengthened, how the importa- 
tion of foreign contract workers 
can be curtailed, and how the secu- 
rity and living conditions of our 
American migrants can be im- 
proved. It can press for enactment 
of additional legislation, to round 
out a systematic and attainable 
plan, in which all levels of govern- 
ment may blend their efforts for the 
betterment of the migratory labor- 
er. The committee can also make 
the American people aware of the 
treatment being accorded to one 
small group in their midst, and our 
history has repeatedly proved that, 
once the public is aware of a wrong, 
strong pressure for righting that 
wrong usually follows. 

We have founded our way of life 
on a belief in the dignity and worth 
of every human creature. We have 
proclaimed that men cannot be re- 
garded simply as a “means” to an- 
other person’s accumulation of 
wealth or to another person’s con- 
venience. But the treatment of our 
migrants has thus far belied our 
proclamations. It is time that we 
erased this contradiction between 
our principles and the stark reality 
of the migrant’s life. 





France and Graham Greene 
versus America and Diem 


by ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 


Ox: of the great dilemmas of 
American foreign policy in the Far 
East is that we are trying to 
encourage native anti-Communist 
nationalist leaders, while simul- 
taneously attempting to follow the 
wishes of our “allies” — meaning 
usually France and Britain, who 
have an unsavory record of colo- 
nialism in that part of the world. 

This dilemma is particularly ap- 
parent in Viet-Nam, the politically 
most important state of Indochina. 
After the Geneva settlement handed 
Northern Viet-Nam over to the 
Communists (for at least two years) 
the French apparently left to the 
United States the task of shoring 
up the anti-Communist renminants 
of Southern Viet-Nam. But when 
the bona fide nationalist and anti- 
Communist Ngo Dinh Diem ]hecame 
premier of truncated Viet-Nom, the 
influence of French colonialism be- 
gan to reassert itself at the ¢xpense 
of Diem and United States interests. 
It was at this point that American 
policy-makers found 
facing an unsolvable situation: How 
to support the nationalist Diem and 
at the same time keep on good 
terms with the French? 

The behavior of the French mis- 
sion in Communist North Viet-Nam 
headed by Jean Sainteny, taken to- 
gether with French behavior in the 


theinselves_ 


South since the advent of Diem 
makes it appear that France is not 
really interested in a_ firmly- 
grounded nationalist anti-Commu- 
nist Viet-Nam, but rather that it is 
willing to reach a modus vivendi 
with the Communist Vietminh at 
least in the North. In the South the 
French seem to be clinging to colo- 
nialism in its worst form, in a last, 
desperate effort to salvage French 
prestige, as well as French eco- 
nomic interests. This had led to 
officially -inspired French attacks 
both on Premier Diem and against 
American policies. 


I, the spring of 1955, President 
Eisenhower's special envoy to Viet- 
Nam, General Lawton Collins, be- 
gan to indicate that he was coming 
under the influence of the French 
colonial interests in Saigon. At the 
same time American newsmen C. L. 
Sulzberger and Joseph Alsop wrote 
a series of articles after short vis- 





It is unfortunate that Graham Greene has 
lent his support to French propaganda in 
attacking Premier Diem of Southern Viet- 
Nam for, as Anthony T. Bouscaren, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Science at Mar- 
quette University, argues, the chances of sav- 
ing this vital part of southeast Asia depend 
largely on our willingness to continue and 
intensify our support of Diem’s anti-Com- 
munist and anti-colonial policy. 
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its to Saigon attacking Diem on 
various counts (his personality, re- 
ligion, “impotence,” etc.) and pre- 
dicted the early rise to power either 
of the Communists or of the sev- 
eral sects and piratical groups who 
opposed Diem. 

On April 4th, Alsop predicted the 
impending demise of Diem’s gov- 
ernment. A number of other writers 
of influence took up the same line, 
either because of their dislike of 
Diem, their friendship for France, 
or due to a sympathy for the Viet- 
minh. At this juncture General 
Collins flew back to Washington to 
urge Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles to withdraw support from 
Diem. 

It appears that the United States 
was on the verge of doing just this, 
partly to “keep in step with our 
ally’—France, when things began 
to happen in Saigon which made 
the French, Alsop, Sulzberger, and 
Collins look rather foolish. 


A COALITION of anti-Diem elements, 
most importantly the Binh Xuyen, 
a French-sponsored private army of 
gangsters and river pirates who 
controlled Saigon vice and certain 
commercial interests, launched a 
military attack on the Diem forces, 
after a series of truces which served 
to strengthen the Binh Xuyen and 
weaken the Diem Government. 
These truces were effected by 
French forces, with the co-operation 
of the United States which exerted 
appropriate pressures on Diem. 
These pressures were widely adver- 
tised as “working with our French 
ally to keep unity in Viet-Nam.” 
But the time came when the French 
thought they could unleash the 
Binh Xuyen and its allies in an all- 
out effort against Diem. The United 
States left Diem to his own devices. 
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It was at this point that Diem’s 
best qualities became evident. The 
Government army and police re- 
mained loyal to the man they knew 
best represented Viet-Nam’s aspira- 
tion for freedom — both from the 
Communists and the French. Diem 
took charge with great energy, and 
his forces gradually took to the 
offensive, defeating in turn the 
Binh Xuyen and its satellites forces. 
Within two weeks time Diem 
emerged with greater strength and 
prestige than ever before. 

But the struggle for power is not 
yet over in Southern Viet-Nam, 
most immediately because the 
crafty and ingenious French, jeal- 
ous and hurt, have launched a tre- 
mendous propaganda campaign to 
destroy Diem and rehabilitate their 
puppets. One of the great tragedies 
of this situation is that several 
prominent non-Communist writers 
have joined in this campaign, which 
at times seems to look upon the 
Communist Vietminh as preferable 
to Ngo Dinh Diem. 


Ox: of these prominent writers is 
the British novelist Graham Greene, 
who seems to have more sympathy 
for the Communist Vietminh than 
he does for his co-religionist, Pre- 
mier Diem. 

Some time ago when there was 
official objection to a proposed visit 
to the United States by Greene, a 
hue and cry was raised by self- 
appointed defenders of civil liber- 
ties. Greene, it was said, was being 
persecuted for a youthful Leftist 
association. 

During March and April of this 
year Greene, in a series of articles 
for the Times of London, attacked 
U. S. policy in Viet-Nam and de- 
plored Catholic support for Diem’s 
regime. In the United States 
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Greene’s articles were published by 
the New Republic, whose editors 
predicted “the total collapse of 


non-Communist power in South 
Viet-Nam.” 
These articles favorably con- 


trasted French aid to Viet-Nam with 
American aid because the former 
“does not ask anything in return.” 
They presented a quite sympathetic 
view of the Communist dictator Ho 
Chi Minh who “gave an impression 
of simplicity and candor . . . there 
was nothing evasive about him: 
this was a man who gave orders 
and expected obedience and also 
love. The kind remorseless face 
had no fanaticism about it. A man 
is a fanatic about a mystery—tab- 
lets of stone, a voice from a burn- 
ing bush, but this was a man who 
had patiently solved an equation.’ 

The fact that this equation meant 
death and torture to the Catholic 
defenders of Dienbienphu and the 
Catholic refugees in the North— 
millions and millions of them— 
seems not to disturb Mr. Greene 
one whit. Indeed one is reminded 
of the attitude of certain “Liberal” 
Catholics toward the Negrin regime 
in Madrid during the Spanish Civil 
War (Negrin being the counterpart 
of Ho Chi Minh). 

Greene continues to canonize Ho 
as follows: “I was reminded of Mr. 
Chips, wise, kind, just (if one could 
accept the school rules as just).... 
I regretted I was too old to accept 
the rules or believe what the school 
taught.” 


Avres developing a political thesis 
which sees in a Vietnamese anti- 
Communist only an agent of Amer- 
ica, Greene introduces the notion of 
the “unpopularity of the United 
States” with the Vietnamese. He 
argues that America is unpopular, 
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and America supports Diem, there- 
fore Diem must go. 

The novelty of this reasoning is 
challenged by Joseph Buttinger, of 
the International Rescue Commit- 
tee, who recently wrote in the New 
Leader: “It is true that there are 
many places in Saigon where you 
can hear a great deal about Ameri- 
can unpopularity in Viet-Nam— 
places where you meet French busi- 


nessmen and former colonial ad- 
ministrators. .. . Among the true 
nationalists, the only discontent 


with America is directed against 
those American officials in Saigon 
who have always sided with the 
French, and against some Ameri- 
can newspapermen who have fallen 
victim to French propaganda. The 
Vietnamese have also an occasional 
hard word for Washington — for 
being so slow in realizing to what 
degree the continued political in- 
stability of South Viet-Nam is the 
result of French sabotage.” 


Borrmez continues: “What is 
more remarkable to me is _ that 
[Greene] writes nothing about 
French unpopularity in_ Indo- 
china. If Mr. Greene has not 
noticed the unpopularity of the 
French in South Viet-Nam, he can 
be dismissed as a reporter. If he is 
aware of French unpopularity but 
thinks that it is an unimportant 
factor, his analysis of the situation 
in South Viet-Nam is worthless. 
The ‘total collapse of non-Commu- 
nist power in South Viet-Nam’—to 
quote the New Republic once more 

is no doubt a possibility . . . but 


it will become a certainty rather 
than a possibility if we base our 
own actions on Greene’s reporting.” 

Buttinger concludes that the 
Greene articles “must be judged in 
new French 


the context of the 
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propaganda offensive against Amer- 
ican policy in South Viet-Nam. 


Cun it be entirely accidental that 
Greene goes to Viet-Nam and at- 
tacks Cardinal Spellman, American 
aid and Catholic support of our 
State Department precisely at the 
moment when the new French 
propaganda offensive is developing 
along the same lines? If Greene 
succeeds in doing the harm among 
Catholics which Joseph Alsop was 
able to do among Liberals, his ar- 
ticle will mark another political tri- 
umph of French propaganda. 


Tue French anti-Diem and anti- 
American propaganda offensive is 
typified by two articles which ap- 
peared in the authoritative Le 
Monde of May 18 and 19, 1955, 
written by Robert Guillain. This 
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writer would have his readers be- 
lieve that had it not been for Ameri- 
can “crudity and inexperience” and 
the American policy of “shock treat- 
ment suited to Chicago,” the French 
could have created “a climate of 
peaceful neighborliness and toler- 
ance between the South and the 
North.” 

The time is past that we can go 
along with France and Britain 
100% in the Far East at the expense 
of nationalist anti-Communist lead- 
ers like Diem, Rhee, and Chiang. 
For Viet-Nam there can be no 
doubt that the chances of saving 
this vital part of southeast Asia now 
depend largely on our willingness 
to continue and intensify our sup- 
port of Premier Diem’s anti-Com- 
munist and _ anti-colonial policy, 
Graham Greene and Co., notwith- 
standing. 


I Have Put Cities Before Me 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


| HAVE put cities before me, the sea behind. 

The faces of unknown thousands, the lighted towers, 
The crushing sound of the traffic will deafen, and blind, 
Make me forget the sea’s insidious powers. 

Too long I have offered my heart to the passionate sea, 
The sun-drenched dunes and the rise and fall of the tide; 
Now, like the years of my youth, it has abandoned me, 
Flung me like shells, like seaweed here at its side. 

All voices I listened for as dawn the gull’s first cry, 
Hands that I reached out for as night its clear-eyed stars, 
Have vanished. Only loneliness stalks here cold and plain. 
I have put cities before me. There all my scars 

Shall be lost and lost forever. There I shall die 

But one swift death—not over and over again. 
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THE SEARCH FOR OJ A/C) 
by George Green 


Waeneves her husband worked 
the three to eleven shift at Booth’s 
Wire Company, Mabel would enter 
Reidy’s a little after nine, sitting 
in a corner booth, dispensing beer 
and cigarettes in the ponderously 
genteel fashion of the minister’s 
wife at the Boy Scout bazaar. She 
attracted an audience like a movie 
queen. Dineen, an ex-barber whose 
“whisky wrist” had earned him 
more dramatic headlines than he 
ever made as a ward politician, 
hovered near the wall, awaiting the 
cool invitation to “join us.” Then 
there was Hans, a window cleaner 
who had run low on nerve, and Len- 
b.cdt the bookie, shifting his eyes 
vom glass to glass as if they repre- 
sented pawns in a game of chess. 
And so she would wait for Paul, 
who entered dutifully at six min- 
utes after eleven, taking her home 
to the hand-painted dishes on the 
living room walls, the floors waxed 
to a glowing shade of pink, the 
brand-new TV set. 


| was big McCabe who started all 
the trouble. 

He walked into Reidy’s one sum- 
mer evening, curled a finger at the 
bartender, hinting that a drop 
would not be unwelcome back in 
the darkened kitchen. “Denton’s 
sick.” This was all the information 
McCabe offered on the subject of 
the policeman who had done night 
duty around the square for years. 
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He looked about him while Carling 
brought a token of hospitality. 

“Is it bad with Mike?” 

“A touch of the rheumatism,” 
McCabe smiled, bracing his shoul- 
ders at the thought of his stout legs, 
his strong heart. He examined the 
whisky in his hand, dashed it off 
neat, wiping his mouth with one 
quick stroke of his sleeve. Then he 
was all business: “I'll look in 
again.” It was not a sentence—it 
was a decree. A second later Car- 
ling watched the broad back strid- 
ing down the aisle: arms swinging, 
coat buttoned tight around the 
neck, the two ears bent tautly un- 
der the majestic blue hat. 


Maser must have caught sight of 
him then. In the dim light, watch- 
ing the four of them, McCabe prob- 
ably adjusted his mind for the re- 
port of a stolen billfold. He gave 
his best official stare to Dineen, 
who was blinking up at him with 
the rapt intensity of one about to 
try a “touch” or claim a country- 
man. “I don’t know you,” Mabel 
began. Her eyelids were already 
opening and closing with decreased 
frequency, and any man might be 
excused for finding in her words an 
invitation to Nordic twilights. 
McCabe heaved his chest. “Tem- 
porarily assigned,” he explained. 
He would have continued with: 
“May I be of service, madame?” 
but with Lenhardt squinting back 
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at him like a cornered weasel, he 
was recalled to official realities. 

“I didn’t know him,” Mabel so- 
licited their reactions after McCabe 
had left. 

Lenhardt dispatched the problem 
fast: “Never saw the guy before.” 

Dineen was more diplomatic. He 
said: “A fine figure of a man, sure- 
ly.” He was wondering if McCabe 
were gray: probably not. That sort 
preserved a fine crop of black until 
well into the fifties. 

“No fooling with that one,” Hans 
took up the theme. He thought for 
one second of poor Denton: the red 
nose, the Charlie Chaplin gait~But 
they quite by-passed poor Denton. 
Mabel had found a new subject, 
and it was in the interests of all to 
pursue it with corresponding zeal. 

“I wonder if I’ve seen him be- 
fore?” Mabel pondered. She went 
to the movies three afternoons a 
week and wept herself into a con- 
dition of fatigue warning heroines 
about impending crises—then con- 
soling them smugly after the dis- 
aster occurred. It was the same 
with TV. Not for her the comedy 
sketch, the musical review, the 
documentary with intermittent 
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blasts on a bugle. Rather give her 
the high-priced melodrama, one 
with Hollywood personalities whose 
careers have just begun to describe 
a descending arc. 


Tat same night, when Paul came 
in, McCabe was standing in front 
of Mabel’s booth like a four-star 
general. He had returned to check 
the presence of “undesirables,” fol- 
lowing which he dispatched an- 
other taste in the kitchen. 

Paul sat down with the sort oi 
confidence some people might have 
thought stupid, lunch box under 
one arm, laughing gently. “My hus- 
band,” Mabel proffered her cheek 
limply, while Lenhardt, with a 
sullen warmth, put one arm around 
Paul’s shoulder. 

“Beer for all!” Paul rapped an 
empty glass on the table. 

Mabel pushed herself further into 
her corner. She watched Paul from 
some remote haven, then opened 
her eyes again, this time on McCabe. 
“What about our friend?” 

“Why sure!” Paul ventured to 
give her arm a squeeze. He was 


i hed 


perfectly willing to include them 
all in the sun of his good fortune. 
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“What will you have?” he raised a 
youthful face toward the silver 
badge, the two hands folded pom- 
pously behind the back. 

“Perhaps a drop,” McCabe ac- 
quiesced—making it clear he bowed 
before the mandate of a lady. 


Lensaner and Hans drank their 
beer in resentful silence, while Di- 
neen appropriated to himself the 
task of making the Police feel at 
home. Paul, as was his custom, 
agreed while the ex-ward boss de- 
scribed the excellence of Mabel’s 
cooking. If visions of pink floors, 
deserted now, came to Paul’s mind, 
he did not mention them. “And 
every second week,” he ventured a 
personal contribution, “she meets 
me after the eleven o’clock shift 
and we go home together.” 

“True,” Dineen went on, half re- 
sentful at the interruption. 

“A woman for the home is a wo- 
man for the heart,” McCabe broke 
the silence with his gruff bouquet. 

Dineen winked in appreciation, 
doubly glad he had racial ties with 
such grace of tongue. 

Whereupon Mabel cast about for 
some example of domestic prowess. 
Remembering a chocolate cake on a 
TV home program, she began 
throwing out disconnected bits of 
cooking advice. “Tollhouse cookies 
are my specialty,” she gazed lan- 
guidly at the assembled party. 
Then she waited, gracious, demure; 
she coughed gently. 


Pan sat, tired and happy, bliss- 
fully unaware that the armies of 
Romance rode roughshod over him: 
a woman for the home is a woman 
for the heart. Mabel ran one hand 
slowly through her thick blonde 
hair, smoked another cigarette. She 
should have lived in Paris, Rome, 
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or Bombay—one of those places you 
saw in technicolor, without fac- 
tories, where “things happened.” 

By closing time Mabel was in a 
clawing mood. McCabe had left to 
check in; Paul leaned fondly on 
her shoulder. She became con- 
scious of his weight and gave him 
a push. “People will think you're 
drunk.” 

He was all apologies; then he 
suggested with caution that they 
leave. Lenhardt watched Paul with 
an expression of friendly mockery 
which was the closest he was ca- 
pable of pity, whispering under his 
breath: you poor bum, you poor 
bum. 


Tue McCabe business was nothing 
novel. It was the same movie Paul 
had watched on the average of once 
every six months since their mar- 
riage. It presented one of two pos- 
sible courses of action: either you 
swung a bat and shouted, or else 
you waited for the squall to blow 
itself out. Quite apart from movie 
and TV heroes, Paul could name 
the shoe salesman across the street, 
the skiiing instructor at North Con- 
way, the self-styled stage designer 
on his bicycle at Provincetown. 
Afterwards, Mabel would come 
up with an elaborately phrased 
apology. Even here, her inspiration 
suggested an afternoon radio serial: 
“One as never before.” “Your loy- 





Mabel was an incurable romantic, always 
on the lookout for her beau ideal: the shoe 
salesman across the street, the skiing instruc- 
tor at North Conway, the handsome cop on 
the beat. Little did she guess that she had 
him by her side all the time—kindly, un- 
derstanding, faithful Paul. George Green, 
who takes the little lady apart, is a member 
of the English Department at Holy Cross 
College. He has had stories in Perspective 
and the Atlantic Monthly. 
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alty has conquered... .” It was not 
that poor Paul could analyze her 
mind. It was just that, in the calm 
of his own heart, he knew intui- 
tively the pain she brought on her- 
self with these excursions after the 
ideal. 

There was always some leitmotiv: 
this time it was tollhouse cookies. 

Sometimes the inclination of the 
heart was symbolized by music or 
poetry—there was that old movie 
she had enjoyed about Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. But ordinary 
mortals called for candy, a ring, 
flowers; Mabel approved this tan- 
gible testimony. “A woman for the 
home is a woman for the heart!” 

It wasn’t smooth sailing, though. 
The first batch came out of the oven 
smoking like tiny volcanic islands 
in a newsreel. Between them the 
tin plate bubbled and sputtered like 
boiling water. Mabel decided an- 
grily the heat gauge wasn’t work- 
ing. 

Naturally, the project eliminated 
Reidy’s. If Mabel had nothing else, 
she prided herself on her dramatic 
awareness. She had developed a 
presentation scene in front of Mec- 
Cabe and the others. More exactly, 
they were cast as extras. In the 
middle of the stage, under full spot- 
light, she presented the brooding 
figure in blue her casual token of 
kitchen genius. She would score 
both as grande dame (that puzzling 
phrase she had read in connection 
with Greta Garbo) and as selfless 
homebody as well. She would smile 
with an enigmatic mixture of hau- 
teur and ingenuousness. McCabe, 
as hero, concealed his virile satis- 
faction under some trite formula. 
“You made them with your own 
hands!” was just about all the dia- 
logue she assigned to him. 

As for herself, the scene, she felt, 
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called for rather more delicate 
shading. That she didn’t precisely 
understand what this was to be only 
made preparation more vivid. As 
she went on with her task over 
mixing bowl and tin plates, she 
transformed McCabe into an en- 
larged version of Ronald Colman— 
with Barry’ Fitzgerald’s voice 
dubbed in for verisimilitude. Luck- 
ily, the fourth trial was a success. 


Tunover some error of switch- 
turning, Mabel had set in motion 
the correct equilibrium of mixture, 
timing, temperature. For hours she 
had trouble keeping abreast of her 
favorite heroines. She sat bemused 
in front of the kitchen table, feast- 
ing her eyes on the circular mounds 
with their blobs of chocolate and 
spurs of chopped walnut. Paul was 
working the three to eleven shift 
that week. When he came home 
she waxed rhapsodic over the day’s 
accomplishment. 

“I didn’t know I could be so 
pleased!” 

“You deserve it, sweetheart!” 
For one second Paul became a 
source of encouragement. Mabel 
lost sight of the ultimate vision: 
McCabe, with a smile suffusing his 
arrogant face. Then she remem- 
bered the catchy remark he had 
made. She saw the deep chest, the 
military set of the hat, the badge 
blinking like a traffic sign: “A wo- 


man for the home... .” It had been 
the same with the stage designer. 
Mabel watched apprehensively 


while Paul broke a cookie in two. 
“They're real good,” he said. 

“If only I had more time,” she 
lied innocently. Already she had 
forgotten the black tin plates, the 
bubbling volcanoes. They might 
have happened in a movie featuring 
the domestic ills of Marjorie Main. 
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The following night, at Reidy’s, 
Mabel made her appearance in gray 
silk and straw hat. She looked for 
all the world like a hostess whose 
lawn party had been rained out. 
Surrounded by Lenhardt, Hans and 
Dineen, the pale expanse of her 
dress put up a good fight against 
the smoke. She reminded Dineen 
of a well-fed colleen got up as 
Camille. 

“It’s ravishing you are this 
night,” was what he allowed him- 
self aloud. 

Mabel sat for some time, glancing 
now and then at a large white box 
set squarely in front of her. Len- 
hardt stopped brooding long enough 
to recognize the new dress. “You 
and Paul going somewhere?” he 
concluded. 

“I just felt like dressing.” 

Lenhardt failed in his attempt to 
decipher female logic. Here it was 
a Thursday night, and she looked 
like a Christmas tree. He squinted 
suspiciously at the imitation dia- 
mond earrings, the crazy hat that 
spoiled her long hair. “You sure 
look like something.” He thought 
it best not to specify. 

Hans held his glass of beer firmly 
in one hand, leaning across the 
table. “Il saw a girl in a hat like 
that once. ... It caught fire.” 


Maser had never considered this 
dramalic possibility. While Hans 
reminisced cautiously about wo- 
men’s feathers in the old days, she 
waved an imaginary hat as a revo- 
lutionist against a wall of flames; 
she always thought of fire in con- 
nection with revolution. 

The crafty Lenhardt raised his 
eyes from the white box: he had 
been tracking her for the past hour. 
“I haven’t seen the new flatfoot to- 
night,” he said. 
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From that instant everything 
took on a new dimension. 

“What’s in the box?” Lenhardt 
was relentless. Dineen was holding 
forth in great style about women’s 
clothes, but Mabel paid no atten- 
tion. Somehow she had the notion 
that Lenhardt had been fresh. She 
told herself she ought to feel pity 
for the cramped little face, the eyes 
everlastingly focused on card num- 
bers, the small print of racing 
forms. 

She said, “None of your damn 
business.” You could hear it at the 
bar. 

The explosion stopped even Di- 
neen. Grinning sheepishly into his 
beer, he wondered if he had gone 
too far about skirts. That was it: 
he felt covert pride at his nerve— 
he had shocked her. “I wasn’t 
aware,” he repeated. 


Tuex artificial calm crept over 
everyone, and Mabel spoke about 
the movie she had seen that after- 
noon. A plaintive voice memorial- 
ized dead love from the juke box. 
Hans, silent in his corner, asked 


himself what had gone wrong, 
while Lenhardt, the rebel angel, 
cracked his knuckles. Finally 


Mabel announced a general am- 
nesty with: “Let’s talk about some- 
thing new... .” 

But at that moment conversation 
died. There was the noise of size 
twelves crashing down the aisle, 
and the spirit of Romance swelled 
up before them in the flesh, block- 
ing most of the light. Lenhardt, 
hard of heart till the end, addressed 
him in the flattest prose: “Where 
ya been? Taking a nap?” 

And there, more splendid than 
even in memory, stood McCabe: 
arms filling the sleeves of his coat 
to bursting, buttons aglow like gems 
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on black velvet. He began, “You’re 
a welcome sight in Lincoln Square, 
madame.” With a superb stroke 
of generalship Mabel exiled the re- 
bellious Lenhardt for a round of 
drinks, asking McCabe to join them. 
“Only for a minute,” she pleaded. 

“Well—if you insist.” 

Then she was admiring firsthand 
the glory that was McCabe: the 
bluish shading of the jaw line, the 
steel-gray eyes, the intermittent 
chuckle that rose and fell some- 
where beneath the tongue. At this 
distance he put Ronald Colman to 
shame. 

“Did you think I'd forgotten?” 
she asked. 

“Forgot what?” 
twitched with 
leaned closer. 

“The last time. 
member?” 

“Was that it now!” His tone im- 
plied that kitchen talk was a waste 
of time. The spirit of Romance 
does not regard itself as the hand- 
maiden of measuring cups, rolling 
pins. 

“I brought a surprise,” Mabel 
continued, unmindful of the warn- 
ing to by-pass the domestic. Her 
eyes closed, struck by her intuition 
of the bond between pastry and pas- 
sion. He had said it himself and 
now he could not apply it. Staring 
deep into McCabe’s eyes, resisting 
the impulse to touch the staunch 
ears, she felt swept away by her 
emotion. 

Then Lenhardt arrived. 

Mabel should have known bet- 
ter: foul rebellion walked back and 
forth like a sentinel in that gaunt 
frame. Already he had insulted her, 
and now nothing would satisfy 


The bent ears 
curiosity; McCabe 


Cooking — re- 
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those black eyes except the destruc- 
tion of her dream. The bookie 
stood by their table, putting down 
glasses, not saying a word. The 
moment came and went while a dis- 
consolate baritone sang “Danny 
Boy.” 

There was the sharp tinkle of a 
glass overturned. McCabe, to es- 
cape drenching, made one push at 
Lenhardt, scuffling with the sud- 
denly paralyzed bookie in his haste. 
Thinking of her dress, Mabel at 
first was conscious of nothing but 
gray silk. 

Then, slowly, she became aware. 

Lenhardt had miraculously come 
up with a dry towel. Beyond him, 
swearing audibly, McCabe rubbed 
his trousers, yelling to Carling for 
something with which to dry him- 
self. He had suddenly become as 
peevish as an old maid on an 
escalator. 


Maser, for what seemed an eter- 
nity, found herself struck dumb 
by the shock of disenchantment. In 
the pale light the policeman’s ears, 
freed from their burden, stood 
at right angles to the skull. Above 
them, as the unsuspecting McCabe 
worked to set his house in order, 
there glowed a freckled amplitude 
of bald head. 

Watching her gladiator, Mabel 
waved another in her long list of 
farewells. 

She said not a word while the 
rebel angel dried the table, placing 
the white box on the seat to keep it 
out of the way. Already she was 
thinking of Paul. She made a split- 
second decision to start differently 
this time: “I don’t know whatever 
got into me!” 
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Dominic Bevan Wyndham Lewis 


by FRANCIS FYTTON 


‘Tue other day I had the pleasure 
and privilege of attending a dinner 
of the English Guild of St. Francis 
of Sales when Dominic Bevan 
Wyndham Lewis was elected hon- 
orary vice-president, a worthy suc- 
the late Hilaire Belloc. 
But amid the speeches and con- 
gratulations (to which the new 
vice-president replied in two words, 
“Thank you”), I made the odd dis- 
covery that this distinguished man 


cessor to 


of letters was really very little 
known even to members of the 
Guild, much less to the English 


Catholic body, or to the English- 
speaking world as a whole. 

It is all the more odd when one 
considers that he is one of the very 
few British writers who are today 
making any contribution to Pure 
Letters, which is likely to live, a 
thing which he has in common 
with his friends, the Sitwells, that 
terrible trio who have the cultural 
fun but who lack the cultural Faith. 
And he is almost certainly the only 
living writer to be making a simul- 
taneous contribution to Pure Let- 


ters and Popular Journalism at one 
and the same time, a process which 
he has kept up ever since beginning 
his extraordinary career thirty-five 
years ago, 


Nor that Mr. Lewis is a sort of lit- 
erary Jekyll and Hyde. On the con- 
trary the two worlds frequently 
overlap; and it was with great 
pleasure that I recently found in 
a London public library, a book of 
his “Blue Moon” essays, written for 
the Daily Mail in the madding 
‘twenties, in the section devoted to 
“Literature.” Nor could anyone 
glancing through those essays sup- 
pose this to be a mere fit of aber- 
ration on the part of the librarian. 

However, the fact that the two 
worlds overlap makes it all the 
more surprising that Mr. Lewis, as 
a literary figure, should be so rela- 
tively little known. He remains, so 
to speak, a succés d’estime. Ad- 
mirers of his works, a small and 
faithful band of devotees on both 
sides of the Atlantic, are thus apt 
to hail one another in the hour of 
mutual recognition rather in the 
manner of members of a superior 
secret society; or like old boys of 





Francis Fytton, by the accompanying es- 
say, will surely increase the astute and faith- 
ful band who give their whole-hearted admi- 
ration to that delightful wit and scholarly 
biographer, Dominic Bevan Wyndham 
Lewis. Mr. Fytton, free-lancer, contributes 
a weekly column on Fleet Street personal- 
ities to World’s Press News. 
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some select “public” or “private” 
school (depending upon which side 
of the Atlantic they belong), sud- 
denly discovering that they once 
punched one another’s heads in 
youth. It is a cult almost as close 
as that of the “Janeites” as de- 
scribed in one of the best of Kip- 
ling’s short stories. It is a strong, 
superior and secret body; and it is 
almost a sin that it should be so. 


‘Tne reason seems to lie rather in 
two extraordinary accidents than in 
the nature of Mr. Lewis’s endeavor. 
The first of these, to which I know 
he will forgive me for referring, is 
a rather severe impediment in 
speech which makes it extremely 
difficult for him to communicate 
ideas through ordinary conversa- 
tional means, something that has 
hindered him from building up that 
sort of personality, so dear to the 
gossip columnists, which seems to 
be essential for a writer in these 
days of interviews, literary lunch- 
eons, broadcasts and television ap- 
pearances. 

This impediment has, however, 
had two excellent effects: it has 
canalized his ideas into an inky 
flood so that his books are enriched 
with the table talk of a lifetime; 
and it means that he is much easier 
to evaluate purely as a writer. 


Ox: of the strangest things about 
English literature is the way in 
which it is sprinkled with great 
figures who are no longer read but 
who are prized for what they said. 
This sort of inverted fame is one 
to which “characters” have proved 
particularly susceptible; it is a case 
of the man overlaying the matter, 
usually through the good offices of 
his friends but not infrequently 
through the bitterness of his ene- 
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mies. Johnson and Cobbett are very 
good examples. 

It is still incumbent on anyone of 
culture to read Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson because it is. the best biog- 
raphy in the language: and Johnson 
is still revered as a “man of letters” 
but it is the man we revere not the 
letters. No one feels it necessary to 
become acquainted with his essays, 
his poetry, Dictionary or Lives of 
the Poets, or even that fine fantasy, 
Rasselas; the acquaintanceship 
stops short with the Life and so he 
remains an acquaintance and not a 
friend, which is a pity for we are 
immensely impoverished by the 
loss of such a friend. 

In Cobbett’s case, it is the pug- 
nacity and prose that have outlived 
the man: Rural Rides is held up to 
students as a model of style: but the 
student is not recommended to 
read Cottage Economy still less his 
History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in Great Britain and Ireland. 
His enemies were legion; they give 
the impression of a swarm of pyg- 
mies battling with a giant; and 
there is so much to learn about the 
giant that there is no time left to 
learn from the giant, save in the 
United States where newspapermen 
still prize and preserve his tradition 
of “personal” journalism. 


Now the second reason for the 
honorable obscurity of Mr. Lewis is 
the fact of his having a namesake, 
Wyndham Lewis, who might be de- 
scribed as a mystic without any 
mysticism, a man who makes ex- 
cellent material for the literary 


gossip because he is_ perpetually 
changing his ground, flirting with 
Fascism and freedom, Communism 
and culture; whereas with Bevan 
Wyndham Lewis (to use the name 
by which he is known to his col- 
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leagues and which I shall use here- 
after to avoid confusion) no one can 
possibly have any doubt as to where 
he stands since he entered the Cath- 
olic Church in 1921. His very sen- 
tences are as straight as spears, as 
long and as pointed; his prose has 
a highly personal and piercing 
quality that is peculiarly his own. 

I can best illustrate this by taking 
one of his more biting sentences 
from what I personally consider to 
be his best book, Ronsard (though 
my betters tell me his best is The 
Hooded Hawk). Writing of Ron- 
sard, he “The young page 
must certainly have accompanied 
his master [Lassigny, the French 
Ambassador to Britain] into the 
Royal presence at Chelsea or Hamp- 
ton, and indeed may frequently 
have gazed upon the Supreme Head 
of the Church in England, then en- 
gaged in plundering and closing 
down the English shrines and mon- 
asteries and prosecuting a reign of 
terror with surprising energy for 
one so fat, so syphilitic, and so sunk 
in amours and cuckoldries.” 

Now what other contemporary 
Catholic writer would have the 
courage, let alone the clarity of 
thought, to pen such a sentence? 

It is all the more surprising when 
one considers that Bevan Wynham 
Lewis is singularly free from the 
literary exhibitionism of so many 
contemporary littérateurs; in fact 
his personality may best be summed 
up in the pen name he employs in 
the London News Chronicle: Tim- 
othy Shy. His entry in Who’s Who 
is strictly confined to a chronologi- 
cal list of his works and, since he 
may rightly be described as shy by 
name as well as shy by nature, it 
might not be a bad idea at this stage 
to give some very brief biographical 
details. 


Says: 
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Born sixty years ago in Cardiff, his 
career was interrupted by World 
War I, when he served as a corporal 
(having been busted from sergeant 
for practical joking) in the Welsh 
Regiment and was gassed and shell- 
shocked fighting in France and 
Macedonia. After the war he read 
law for a couple of years but quickly 
tired of it. Instead he joined the 
Daily Express as a sub-editor, or 
rewrite man, at the invitation of the 
editor, that very great journalist, 
R. D. Blumenfeld, an American Jew 
who became a Catholic. 

In those days the high spirits of 
Bevan Wyndham Lewis that today 
overflow into his essays took a more 
severely practical form. Perhaps it 
was because of this that Blumenfeld 
decided to give him a column called 
“Beachcomber” that had _ hitherto 
been devoted to gossip and which 
he proceeded to turn into a humor- 
ous and satirical titbit. The bright 
young things of Mayfair, since im- 
mortalized by Mr. Waugh in Decline 
and Fall and Vile Bodies, were his 
first and favorite targets. 

Exaclly what brought about Mr. 
Lewis’s departure from the Express 
is shrouded in mystery; and he him- 
self is reticent about the matter. 
There is a delightful story relating 
to the episode which may be too 
good to be true but which is cer- 
tainly good enough to be printed: 
so I shall recount it here. 


I. is supposed that in those days 
Mr. Lewis’s exuberant eccentricity 
took the form of delivering his copy 
for the next edition to the editor in 
this manner: At about three o’clock 
he would pin together the typewrit- 
ten sheets (he would type a line, 
correct it by crossing out and re- 
typing between the lines, cross out 
that and finally write in the revised 
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line in a series of marginal bub- 
bles), place them in his mouth, 
descend upon all fours and scam- 
per down the corridor, into the 
editor’s room without knocking, 
and then sit up before Blumenfeld’s 
desk with a series of glad barks. 
One day when this happened, Mr. 
Lewis is said to have risen from all 
fours to encounter the eye of Lord 
Beaverbrook, the paper’s proprietor. 
And Lord Beaverbrook, so the story 
goes, was not amused. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Lewis left 
the Express in 1924 and went to 
aris for the Daily Mail. Inciden- 
tally he was succeeded as “Beach- 
comber” by another Catholic jour- 
nalist, J. B. Morton, who writes the 
column still. 

In Paris, where he spent six 
years, he was able to improve his 
acquaintanceship with French his- 
tory and literature of the fifteenth 
century, upon which he is an au- 
thority. Hitherto his books had 
consisted of collections of reprinted 
newspaper essays or anthologies 
(the title of one, On Straw and 
Other Conceits, is perhaps a suffi- 
cient indication of their manner). 
In 1928, however, he wrote his first 
major work, Francois Villon, the 
lyric leader of the Renaissance. 
And as an exercise in the language 
he translated Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
The Anatomy of Dandyism. 


Ix 1930 Mr. Lewis returned to Lon- 
don, continuing to pour out essays 
for the newspapers and magazines. 
Of his two current series, “Beyond 


the Headlines” was begun for the 
News Chronicle in 1936 and “Stand- 
ing By” for the Tatler three years 
earlier. Both demand a consider- 
able knowledge of current affairs. 
Mr. Lewis once told me that all his 
books had been written in his spare 
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time; and this is all the more im- 
pressive when one considers that a 
considerable amount of reading and 
research has been involved in every 
one of them. 

I have already indicated the 
amount of trouble taken by Mr. 
Lewis over his humorous essays, 
which may help to explain why his 
output is so much less than that of 
Chesterton or Belloc who also wrote 
newspaper articles for a living but 
who could at least more or less 
choose their subjects and not have 
to endure the perpetual grind of be- 
ing funny. 

4 

NOTHER story which is told of 
Mr. Lewis may perhaps help to 
illustrate how he gets his ideas. It 
is supposed to have occurred when 
he was working on the Mail in the 
early thirties. 

A journalist colleague was telling 
him of a fabulous Mayfair party to 
which he had recently been invited 
and which had largely consisted of 
what the late Peter Cheyney would 
have called “dames, drinks and 
dope.” Bevan Wyndham Lewis 
listened to this recital with pop- 
ping eyes and every display of emo- 
tion for some ten minutes: then he 
put a question. “Tell me,” he said, 
“were there any sandwiches?” 

He was also responsible for the 
famous post box hoax that has now 
passed into the realm of newspaper 
legends. About halfway down 
Fleet Street stands a post box which 
is for some reason about twice as 
large as any normal London post 
box. Into the mouthpiece of this 
gargantuan post box one lunch time 
when the thoroughfare is at its 
busiest, Mr. Lewis was seen whis 
pering words of advice and conso- 
lation. A passer-by asked him what 
was the matter and finding him 
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sober listened to the tale of how the 
postman inspecting the interior of 
the box for stray letters had been 
trapped inside when a gust of wind 
blew the door to behind him. “I fear 
the poor fellow must have fainted,” 
Mr. Lewis assured his audience, “I 
haven't had a word out of him for 
the past five minutes.” 

More passers-by gathered round, 
the story was repeated, ears applied 
to the box, and a number of people 
vouched that they could still hear 
the unfortunate occupant breath- 
ing. Then someone phoned the fire 
brigade, as someone always does in 
a London crowd. Next came the 
police. Finally a post-office official 
arrived with a key and opened the 
box—but by that time Mr. Lewis 
was watching from an office win- 
dow opposite! 


Bus to return to Mr. Lewis’s more 
serious and literary work. 

France in the fifteenth century 
was rich in history but poor in lit- 
erature: it is a period for the con- 
noisseur rather than the critic; and 
therefore one which I am unfitted 
to enter. Mr. Lewis’s main contri- 
butions to the period are to be 
found in King Spider: Louis X1 of 
France and Francois Villon. The 
first is a series of essays written up- 
on the subject and his background. 
The second is a documented survey 
of the poet’s life. 

There is a sentence in King 
Spider which is so typical of the 
force of Bevan Wyndham Lewis’s 
writing that I cannot resist quoting 
it here in full: 

“In the prison of the Bishops of 
Orléans at Meung, of which the 
thick Tower of Mabasses remains, 
there lay in one of the lower dun- 
geons a blackguard clerk, a Master 
of Arts of the University of Paris: 
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a lean, sick, haggard, villainous, 
dried-up creature with a gashed lip 
and the worst of records, a laureate 
of the Parisian underworld, a homi- 
cide and a thief, one of the world’s 
great poets: Francois Villon.” 

Now this sentence is not only 
long, it is lapidary. Lewis is like 
an archer bending the bow back to 
his ear before discharging his cloth- 
yard shaft at the reader. His sen- 
tences may be supple but they are 
straight; his prose is not always 
harmonious but it seldom ceases to 
hum. And surely the arrow is not 
an inappropriate weapon for the fif- 
teenth century. 


Bux Mr. Lewis is not afraid to step 
outside his field occasionally: as 
with Ronsard, The Hooded Hawk, 
Four Favourites and The Soul of 
Marshal Gilles de Raiz. In these 
books Mr. Lewis sets out to enter- 
tain and to instruct but above all 
to place things in their proper per- 
spective: that is*a Catholic perspec- 
tive. He desires to guide, to instruct 
less mature palates. 

I suppose it may well be asked, 
as Belloc asked, whether it be worth 
writing about writing: certainly it 
is a thing much abused in our time 
and for this the deplorable neces- 
sity of “cramming” for professional 
examinations is largely to blame. 
Yet it would be a bold man indeed 
who would deny the need for such 
a branch of Letters. To take a trite 
example: we could not understand 
the severity of Shaw unless we first 
understood the splendor of Shake- 
speare; and O’Casey would seem 
mere braggadocio if it were not for 
the bellicosity of O'Neill. 

Someone must guide our first 
footsteps through the seemingly im- 
penetrable jungle of what may be 
loosely called “literature.” And 
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since literature is itself constantly 
growing through a process of dis- 
covery and creation, so is the de- 
mand for the informed critic con- 
stant. 


| or has, for instance, dispelled 
a good deal of the mystique sur- 
rounding the names of Rabelais 
and Gibbon. As, for example, in 
this extract from Ronsard: 

“I plead guilty, after some 
twenty years’ affectionate intimacy, 
to a lurking doubt about Rabelais’ 
scholarship. It is respectable, but 
not, I think, quite so encyclopaedic 
as that Fifth Avenue parade in 
Gargantua and Pantagruel suggests 
at first sight. Anybody can dash 
down such a sequence as i 
described by Hippocrates, Plato, 
Plotin, Iamblichus, Sinesius, Aris- 
totle, Xenophon, Galen, Plutarch, 
Artemidorus, Valdianus, Herophi- 
lus, G. Calaber, Theocritus, Pliny, 
Athenaeus, and others,’ after a 
vinous evening with the pedants. 
It is a ritual device, like Gibbon’s 
trick with footnotes, used even to- 
day to inspire awe and _ terror 
among the innocent, and also to de- 
ceive. On close examination much 
of Rabelais’ learned display turns 
out to consist of lists of authorities 
reeled off thus. One is apt to feel 
it just possible that the playful and 
truculent Doctor, who, of course, 
did not lack Latin or Greek, quoted 
more classic authors than he read, 
and perhaps carried a notebook to 
dinner parties and tavern 
posia.” 


sym- 


Ronsasp is a complete book: it is 
complete as a biography and as a 
critical study of the poet’s work. 
The Hooded Hawk, on the other 
hand, is simply an unashamed con- 
tribution to Johnsonalia, “A new 
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book on or around Johnson and his 
circle should be written every ten 
years, and generally is,” he says. 

The Hooded Hawk (which has re- 
cently been republished as James 
Boswell) moved not a few critics 
to near rapture. This was surpris- 
ing, for Mr. Lewis is violently par- 
tisan when writing of Boswell and 
he took the trouble to make a few 
shrewd thrusts in the introduction 
at those who should attack his hero. 
Yet the book has a freshness of ap- 
proach that is disarming; Mr. Lewis 
really has something new to say 
about Boswell and does much to 
dispel the “fool, blockhead, zany, 
lickspittle, buffoon” cries of what 
might be called the Macaulay school 
of critics. 

It is interesting to learn, for in- 
stance, that both Johnson and Bos- 
well came within a hairbreadth of 
becoming Catholics, retained a life- 
long sympathy for the Church and 
frequently heard Mass. Not that 
Mr. Lewis attempts to gloss over 
Boswell’s failings; on the contrary 
he is disarmingly frank concerning 
Boswell’s weakness women 
and wine. But he does succeed in 
giving a clear picture, showing both 
the vices and the virtues, and in 
showing that Boswell was, beyond 
question, a major literary figure in 
his own right, even apart from the 


Life of Johnson. 


over 


I, his manner of writing a book, 
Mr. Lewis shows a deceptive untidi- 
ness, an apparent lack of plan or 


form. He will begin by prattling 
agreeably and learnedly for a chap- 
ter or so, supplying a vast amount 
of background material before get- 
ting to grips with the real issue. 
This has the effect of warming and 
interesting the reader instead of 
filling him with a quantity of dry 
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data at the outset. This lack of 
pedantry, coupled with a gift for 
finding the right quotations to illus- 
trate appropriate passages, has the 
effect of mitigating what might 
otherwise be an overpowering dis- 
play of scholarship. Coupled with 
this is a pleasing readiness to en- 
ter the lists of any sort of literary 
joust. 

For this reason I have been 
watching the renewal of the contro- 
versy over Rabelais with keen inter- 
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est for Mr. Lewis is undoubtedly a 
disciple of his friend Belloc in re- 
gard to the “Master of all happy 
men!” But he is also probably the 
greatest living authority on Rabe- 
lais of whom he once wrote: “A fair 
amount .. . is known of the life of 
Rabelais; little is known of Rabe- 
lais.” 

Now perhaps Bevan Wyndham 
Lewis will be provoked into adding 
to that knowledge and we shall all 
be immeasurably the richer. 


His Golden Sea 


by SARAH BRIDGE GRAVES 


THERE in the fields the golden grain had stood 
Upright in calmness; bowing before the wind, 
Rippling in waves that made his heart feel good 
And gave to his mind a memory without end. 
Summer was warm and now the harvest time 
Waited his word but would not wait for long. 
Wheat must be cut and cut while it was prime... 
Only today the locust sang its song. 

Linked with the realm of heaven clouds appeared 
And smoldered to the west beyond the fence, 
Muttering through the day as if they feared 

The wheat would alt be drenched three hours hence. 
The loving farmer turned to view his grain 

And his stout heart staved off the coming rain. 





The Search 


for Woman’s Role 


by Lydwine van Kersbergen 


‘Line controversy on woman and 
her role in society rages with un- 
abated vehemence in America to- 
day. Books and articles continue to 
pour from the presses: The Natural 
Superiority of Women, Women To- 
day, Educating Our Daughters, Col- 
lege Women Who Express Futility, 
The Many Lives of Modern Woman, 
Modern Woman the Lost Sex, Male 
and Female, The Revolt of Ameri- 
can Women, The Single Woman, 
The Second Sex. There can be little 
doubt that the question is crucial, 
for woman’s role touches the heart 
of life, and the relation of man and 
woman is one of the basic polarities 
underlying every human_ society 
and culture. 

Nor is the discussion confined to 
the theoretical level; in fact, it 
arouses such intense reactions pre- 
cisely because it is so intimately 
connected with daily life. The prac- 
tical problem is particularly acute 
for the young woman facing the de- 
cisions on which her future de- 
pends. For her the current discus- 
sions take the form of immediate, 
personal questions: Where does 
happiness lie for me? Should I pre- 
pare for marriage or for a career? 
What should I study? Should I con- 
centrate on good grades in school 
or on popularity and a full calen- 
dar of dates? What kind of work 
will give fullest scope to my talents 
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and personality? Will marriage and 
homemaking really satisfy me and 
keep my intellectual interests alive? 
Should I go on working after mar- 
riage? After motherhood? Where 
will I find fulfillment? 


I, the thunderous chorus of con- 
flicting voices advising the women 
of today and forming the women of 
tomorrow, two major currents of 
thought are discernible: the femi- 
nist current with its watchword, 
“Be free,” and the modern reaction 
to feminism with its slogan, “Be 
true to woman’s nature.” 

The feminist current—now that 
its earlier goals of equality before 
the law, identical education and 
free entry into business and profes- 
sions have been achieved — flows 
onward at ever deeper levels. Ear- 
nest social scientists in the name of 
freedom are busy devising new 
means of releasing women from the 
bonds of motherhood. “Let us per- 
fect birth control, more powerful 
anesthetics for painless childbirth, 
ready mixed formulas for the feed- 
ing of infants; let us organize com- 
munity agencies to take over house- 
hold drudgery—diaper services, day 
nurseries, infirmaries, communal 
kitchens to provide ready-cooked 
meals, professional house cleaning 
services.” (Cf. Women, Society and 
Sex, edited by Johnson E. Fair- 
child, N. Y., 1952; Women Today, 
their conflicts, their frustrations, 
their fulfillments, edited by Eliza- 
beth Bragdon, N. Y., 1953; The 
Many Lives of Modern Woman, a 
guide to happiness in her complex 
role, by Sidonie M. Gruenberg and 
Hilda S. Krech, N. Y., 1952; Why 
Women Cry, by Elizabeth Hawes, 
N. Y., 1947; The Intelligent Man’s 
Guide to Women, by Jane Whit- 
bread and Vivian Cadden, N. Y., 
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1951; Women in the Modern World, 
their education and their dilemmas, 
by Mirra Komarovsky, N. Y., 1953.) 

Psychologists point out that 
mothers can often meet their chil- 
dren’s emotional needs more satis- 
factorily if they work outside the 
home each day. (Irene M. Josselyn 
and Ruth S. Goldman: “Should 
Mothers Work?” in Social Service 
Review, March, 1949.)  Insisting 
that it is not good for the college 
trained woman to spend long con- 
tinuous hours with small children, 
these experts in child psychology 
recommend an expansion of nur- 
sery schools for children from two 
to six. (Apparently the college 
trained woman suffers no harm 
from the presence of small children 
so long as she deals with them as a 
paid teacher rather than as a 
mother! ) 

In a slightly different vein, the 
U. S. Women’s Bureau urges the 
multiplication of day care centers 
for the babies of working mothers, 
so that these women workers may 
not be “handicapped” in securing 
employment, but may be “freed” 
for the labor force. (Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 246, “Em- 
ployed Mothers and Child Care,” 
pp. 1-5.) One is reminded irre- 
sistibly of the babe in G. K. Chester- 
ton’s “Song for a Créche” (Collected 
Poems, p. 94): 





Lydwine van Kersbergen, Ph.D., takes cog- 
nizance of a current of thought which is 
slowly gathering strength: an emphasis upon 
inherent womanly qualities and a growing 
search for a positive idea of woman. Dr. 
van Kersbergen is president of the Grail 
movement in the United States and the 
founder of the Grailville Community Col- 
lege for lay leadership training, in Loveland, 
Ohio. In another article, next month, she 
will diseuss the metaphysical meaning of 
woman. 














Mother is happy in turning a crank 

That increases the balance at 
somebody’s bank; 

And I feel satisfaction that mother 
is free 

From the sinister task of attend- 
ing to me.” 


Tue women’s magazines play their 
own variations on the theme of 
freedom. Addressing themselves to 
the career-minded woman, they ad- 
vise her how to get ahead in her 
job and enjoy its rewards: “Be 
quietly aggressive in going after ad- 
vancement; be ambitious; put more 
effort into your job; overcome emo- 
tional and personal approach to 
problems. With intelligent manag- 
ing, you can become as financially 
secure as many men.” And when 
she has arrived at the top and is 
“happily unmarried,” she is en- 
couraged to adopt a self-centered 
mode of life, indulging her own 
whims. “Never before has the girl 
who is not married been so free,” 
she is assured. “Unmarried, she 
plays first fiddle in her own life, 
something few successfully married 
women can ever hope to do.” (Cf. 
such magazines as Charm, Glamour, 
Mademoiselle, Seventeen, etc.). 

By far the most extreme state- 
ment of the feminist concept of 
freedom which underlies these 
varied recommendations has been 
made by Simone de Beauvoir in The 
Second Sex, a book which has been 
translated into many languages and 
has proved a best seller. Through- 
out history, Mlle. de Beauvoir in- 
sists, woman has been enslaved by 
man who conceives himself as “the 
self,” the free, independent, fully 
human being. According to her 
thesis, man has condemned woman 
to the humiliating status of “the 
other,” “the second sex,” the mere 
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object of his desire. To attain full 
human status, woman must assert 
her “self” as an independent exist- 
ent, by achieving a situation identi- 
cal with the man, not only exter- 
nally, but psychologically, having 
the right to homosexuality, taking 
the initiative in heterosexual love, 
as well as in every other avenue of 
life. When she has won full “self- 
hood,” there will be poets, writers, 
thinkers who - knows - what 
flights of feminine creative genius! 

Two notable waves of resentment 
rise beneath the surface of this ar- 
gument: a deep-seated, misogynous 
aversion for everything connected 
with the specific womanly role in 
love and motherhood, termed by 
Mile. de Beauvoir “peculiarities 
which can be surmounted in the fu- 
ture”; and an equally deep convic- 
tion that the achievements which 
our society designates as masculine 
are the only really valuable achieve- 
ments. The argument, like so many 
far more naive statements of the 
feminist thesis, identifies the hu- 
man with the masculine: woman 
frees her “self” by sacrificing her 
womanhood and imitating man to 
the fullest possible extent. In this 
approach, there is no positive con- 
cept of woman, no recognition that 
women have gifts and qualities dif- 
ferent from men’s but equally rep- 
resentative of humanity and equally 
valuable. 

Fortunately, a reaction against 
the masculinized ideal of the femi- 
nists is growing; another current of 
thought is gathering strength and 
from many quarters a new slogan 
resounds: “Be yourself; be true to 
woman’s nature.” The  psycho- 
analysts have been perhaps the 
most insistent upon this new theme. 
They detect the resentment in femi- 
nism and put it down to “mascu- 
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line protest.” Such writers as Dr. 
Helene Deutsch (Psychology of 
Woman, I, pp. 209, 216, 217) in 
scholarly fashion and Dr. Marnyia 
Farnham in rather highly flavored 
popular style warn us that modern 
women are becoming dangerously 
neurotic because of their divorce 
from motherhood. These writers 
hold up for admiration the feminine 
woman with her deep emotional 
life, her great capacity for real love, 
her intuitive grasp of right and 
wrong. They call for a _ return 
to the mother “who accepts herself 
fully as a woman and regards hav- 
ing children as the most natural 
event possible” (Farnham and 
Lundberg, Modern Woman the Lost 
Sex, p. 319). Dr. Farnham states 
emphatically that “the psychically 
balanced woman finds greatest sat- 
isfaction for her ego in nurturing 
activities” (/bid., p. 366). 

The anthropologists and ethnolo- 
gists lend their support to these 
recommendations that the modern 
woman should fulfill her biological 
role. They describe primitive so- 
cieties where there is no hostility 
between the sexes, where women 
find fulfillment in bearing and rear- 
ing children, and there is no “wom- 
an” problem. 

Educators, like Mr. Lynn White 
(Educating Our Daughters, 1950), 
President of Mills College, are ques- 
tioning whether much of modern 
education is not “unfitting women 
for life,” and point out the anomaly 
of training women for freedom, 
competition and a cash salary, and 
then expecting them to succeed in 
marriage and homemaking. Miss 
Althea K. Hottel, dean of women at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
calls for an education for mother- 
hood: “A girl definitely needs some 
spiritual orientation toward that 
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role, a philosophy which does not 
belittle the home as a place worthy 
of her best.” 

This line of thought, with its ad- 
vice “to be womanly” has aroused 
intense interest, for modern secular 
thinking has been so dominated by 
a feminist ideology that any empha- 
sis upon inherent womanly quali- 
ties and a specific womanly role 
appears as a decided novelty. There 
are other indications, too, of a 
growing search for a positive idea 
of woman. Women themselves are 
increasingly disillusioned with the 
masculinized ideal, more conscious 
that emancipation somehow has not 
produced the happiness it prom- 
ised. Restless and dissatisfied in 
routine jobs, or exhausted by the 
struggle for success in the highly 
competitive world of business, they 
are beginning to wonder whether 
their freedom has been rightly 
channeled after all. 

The girls who spend their youth 
amid filing cabinets and IBM ma- 
chines, making routine tests in a 
laboratory, or manipulating a 
switchboard at dizzy speed, feel 
their vitality and zest for life drain- 
ing away. The clever young women 
writing advertising copy, the crisply 
efficient executives, find themselves 
tense and nervous and resort to the 
psychiatrists’ consulting rooms. 
Conscious of their dilemma, the 
women of this generation § are 
searching for fulfillment as women. 
This explains the surprising rise-in 
the number of early marriages, the 
upswing in the birth rate, the grow- 
ing interest in natural childbirth 
and breast feeding. 

In the press, one finds scattered 
evidences of a new respect for 
women’s specific qualities and con- 
tribution. “Are women different?” 
Dorothy Thompson asks in a recent 
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article and answers with a vigorous 
affirmative: “There is in women an 
untapped source of spiritual power. 
The source of feminine power is dif- 
ferent, arising out of a different 
experience: and this difference is 
essential as a balancing force in hu- 
man society.” 

And Margaret Mead, who began 
her career by minimizing the dif- 
ences between men and women as 
largely conventional, in a more re- 
cent work, Male and Female, de- 
plores the fact that “women’s intui- 
tive gifts have lain fallow, unculti- 
vated, uncivilized,” and insists on 
the importance for modern civiliza- 
tion of developing women’s specific 
gifts and making them available to 
society “in transmittable form.” 

This concern to foster the in- 
herent womanly qualities marks a 
new phase in our thinking about 
woman’s role and a new possibility 
for realizing woman’s contribution 
to the social order. The age of in- 
dignant protest and impassioned 
crusading for women’s rights is 
long since past; the masculinized 
ideal of freedom has begun to 
pall. It is possible to consider 
woman’s qualities and role in a 
calmer and less heated atmosphere 
than perhaps at any time in the last 
century. We appear to be at the 
threshold of a new development; 
the way lies open for a genuine in- 
tegration of woman’s new found 
freedoms with a positive concept of 
her role. 

Here lies an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for Christian thinkers to 
take the initiative in the work of 
integration. For the first time in 
many decades, the current of secu- 
lar thought is moving toward a 
positive ideal, but it is in danger of 
losing its force unless it is strength- 
ened by a total Christian concept of 
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woman’s role. Unfortunately, the 
majority of those who are urging 
the modern woman to be true to 
herself are basing their counsel on 
an incomplete and highly inade- 
quate view of human nature. While 
they are seeking in the right direc- 
tion, they stop short at the level of 
biology or of a materialistic psy- 
chology. No woman will be satisfied 
for long merely with a biological 
role, nor even with an honored so- 
cial function. Ultimately she wants 
a relation not only to husband and 
children, but to the universe. A 
complete concept of woman’s na- 
ture must take into account all the 
levels of reality, not only the physi- 
cal, but the riches of her intelli- 
gence, her intuition for mystery, her 
tendency to inwardness and con- 
templation, her eapacity for selfless 
leve, the hunger of her being for a 
total dedication. 

There is then in our time the ur- 
gent need for Catholic scholars to 
enlarge and deepen the current con- 
cept of woman with the insights of 
philosophy and theology. The prac- 
tical problems facing woman in this 
century will remain confused and 
confusing until we view them in the 
light of ultimate principles; we 
must go beyond biology and soci- 
ology to explore the ultimate meta- 
physical meaning of womanhood, a 
task which the Christian is uniquely 
fitted to perform. Theology gives us 
access to the many-splendored lev- 
els of reality: we have the truths of 
revelation about woman’s destiny, 
the perfect exemplar in Our Lady, 
the concrete realization of the wom- 
anly qualities in the great figures of 
the Old Testament and the Chris- 
tian Era, the comments of Christian 
teachers through the centuries. 

It remains for us to synthesize 
Christian thinking on woman and 
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her role and to present it effectively 
to our searching contemporaries. It 
is encouraging to see the number of 
Christian writers in the past few 
decades who have risen to the chal- 
lenge of our times and have begun 
to elaborate various aspects of 
woman’s mission. But much intel- 
lectual work remains to be done in 
developing the implications of the 
Christian concept—-we need a com- 
pletely articulated theology and 
philosophy on this subject. 

Within this Christian synthesis, 
we need a deeper insight into the 
primary vocations of woman in vir- 
ginity and in marriage. All 
often we obscure this fundamental 
question by a multitude of second- 
ary considerations about the “voca- 
tion” of a nurse, a teacher, a secre- 
tary or an airline hostess. The 
women of our time would be able to 
solve many of their psychological 
conflicts if they understood more 
clearly their fundamental choice: 
either to go to God directly in vir- 
ginity, whether in the cloister or in 
the world; or to go to God with a 
partner in Christian marriage. We 
need a full Christian concept of 
these states of life. 

At the same time, we need to un- 
derstand how every woman, within 
her specific state in life, must de- 
velop the spirit of virginity, bride- 
hood, and motherhood: the virginal 
spirit of unswerving fidelity to God; 
the bridal union with the beloved in 
profound oneness of mind and 
heart and will; the maternal spirit 
of fruitfulness in nurturing new 
life to maturity. 

Finally, and this is perhaps the 
most difficult task before us, the 
basic vision of the womanly ideal 
must be applied to the concrete 
problems of modern life. How can 
we put at the service of a positive 
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concept of woman her hard-won 
freedom and the real benefits which 
feminism has secured? 

To indicate briefly a few of the 
major questions: (1) how to inte- 
grate woman’s education more 
closely with her primary vocation 
in virginity or in marriage and to 
achieve a better adaptation of edu- 
cational methods to the basic femi- 
nine psychology; (2) how to orient 
woman in the world of work, find- 
ing economic outlets which will en- 
able her to develop her womanly 
qualities and contribute her spe- 
cific gifts to society; (3) how to 
open to the single woman in the 
world, who often suffers from a 
sense of futility, new possibilities 
for a significant life of dedicated 
service; (4) how to restore to the 
woman in marriage her full scope 
and dignity through rebuilding fam- 
ily and community on an integral 
Christian pattern. 

In short, there is need for the mod- 
ern world to be stirred and awak- 
ened to a Christian understanding 
of woman’s role and its practical 
application to everyday life. For 
this task, the great talents in phi- 
losophy and theology, in art and 
literature, in history and sociology 
will have their contribution to 
make. But above all, women them- 
selves will need to understand and 
begin to live according to this ideal 

for that is the heart and center, 
the dynamic behind any change. 

When the Christian concept of 
woman becomes our established 
ideal, recognized in our institutes 
of higher learning, portrayed in art, 
exemplified in the mass media of 
communication, when women in 
every nation begin to seek after it 
in their own lives, then we will have 
moved far toward a solution of one 
of the major problems of our time. 

















Midsummer 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


CENTURIES of swamp 
Went suddenly dry, 
Vanished like the sound 
Of the blackbird’s cry: 


Now the redwings flash 
Like sparks of fire 

In the pickerelweed’s 
Purpling spire; 


The Indian pipes 

Lie curled on the sand, 
Dry as the touch 

Of an ancient hand; 


Jack-in-the-pulpit, 

Your sermons will burn, 
And congregations 

Of faithless fern 


Dwindle to the ground 
In wreaths of smoke 
Obscenely the bullfrogs 
Gurgle and croak; 


Klug-a-lug-lug, 
Beelzebub drools, 

In languors of lust 

By sun-cracked pools; 


All over the swamp 
The dead lie slain, 
And the living await 
Redempltive rain. 








Modern Verse: 


Not Blank But Not Free 


by BARBARA NAUER FOLK 


“The man is mad, or else he’s writing verses” 


Lavine BAaBBITT once observed, 
“Nobody loves a poet.” In view of 
popular reaction when the subject 
of the “modern” poet is raised, this 
generalization could well be made 
today. It would still be an over- 
statement of fact, but it would also 
contain some element of truth 
about the status of today’s poet in 
the public esteem. For even a cur- 
sory examination of pertinent arti- 
cles which have appeared in liter- 
ary-minded publications during the 
last few years reveals a significant 
trend in public opinion on the sub- 
ject of modern poetry. 


I, September of 1951 the New Re- 
public touched off a landslide of 
reader comment when it published 
a letter from American novelist 
Upton Sinclair which revealed his 
feelings toward modern verse. And 
on February 6, 1954, The Saturday 
Review likewise occasioned a flurry 
of letters to the editor by publish- 
ing a guest editorial on the subject 
of modern poetry and written by 
Lord Dunsany, Irish playwright, 
author and poet. 

Both Mr. Sinclair’s letter and 
Lord Dunsany’s remarks were out- 
spokenly critical of contemporary 
poetry, the former questioning the 
poet’s right to defy elementary rules 
of sentence structure, to divide 
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words and break phrases indis- 
criminately, and the latter article 
taking modern verse to task for not 
using “plain English” and for aban- 
doning meter and rhyme. However, 
what was perhaps the most serious 
charge laid against medern poetry 
by the two writers was, significantly 
enough, one in which they both 
concurred—that it does not “make 
sense.” In Mr. Sinclair’s words, 
“The matter is that I am unable to 
make anything out of what is called 
modern poetry. It began being 
modern about forty years ago and 
first I gave up looking for any 
rhyme, and then I gave up looking 
for any rhythm, then I gave up look- 
ing for any melody, any beauty, 
any wisdom, and even any sense.” 


| am DUNSANY was just as un- 
complimentary, declaring, “If it is 
sense on a higher plane that ours, 
nobody has instructed us. And if 
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it be sense after all, we will be con- 

tent in our ignorance with Milton 
and Shakespeare and Homer and 
not feel too unhappy at our inabil- 
ity to understand... .” 


I, view of such bitterness it is no 
wonder that readers of the two 
magazines took up the hue and ery 
in letters of response, many, to be 
sure, for the purpose of defending 
the poets, but equally as many to 
add their voices to the chorus of 
criticism already raised. Nor is it 
surprising that even earlier, in 
August of 1949, Poetry magazine 
had felt compelled to print an edi- 
torial presenting the case for con- 
temporary poetry after the award- 
ing of the Bollingen Prize for 
Poetry to Ezra Pound had un- 
leashed a drastic assault on con- 
temporary verse, the magazine’s 
stock in trade. 


Wy should this have been neces- 
sary, one is inclined to ask. What 
can be so offensive about the poetry 
of our day that it evokes ridicule 
and contempt from many readers 
at large and, on occasion, from per- 
sons of literary prominence as well? 

For enlightenment the curious 
can attend to two sources (1) the 
letters and articles written in the 
past decade by those who have at- 
tacked and declaimed contempo- 
rary verse, and (2) the poetry it- 
self, source of all the controversy. 
In the former will be found the key 
words of indictment, epithets like 
“unclear,” “highbrow,” “obscure,” 
and “nonsensical,” all of which can 
be lumped together in the general 
complaint (again) that it does not 
make sense. I can’t understand it, 
the protesters are saying, and by 
inference, if not expressedly, there- 
fore it is infertor poetry. 
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Many, to be sure, are more pre- 
cise and objective in their criticism, 
and ally themselves with Upton 
Sinclair and Lord Dunsany in their 
complaints about structure, style 
and diction. However, in general it 
can be said that communication 
seems to be the chief concern of 
displeased critics and readers as it 
was for the two writers in the ex- 
cerpts quoted above. 


As for the poetry itself, it suffices 
merely to open an anthology of 
modern poetry or a collection of 
poems by one of the “moderns” in 
order to lay bare the roots of the 
problem. One finds such lines as 
these by Ezra Pound: 


The face-oval beneath the glaze, 

Bright in its suave bounding-line, 
as, 

Beneath half-watt rays, 

The eyes turn topaz. 


And these by T. S. Eliot: 


Garlic and sapphires in the mud 
Clot the bedded arel-tree, 


And Dylan Thomas’: 


Altarwise by owl-light in the half- 
way-house 

The gentleman lay graveward with 
his furies; 

Abaddon in the hang-nail cracked 
from Adam, 

And, from his fork, a dog among 
the fairies, 


And E. E. Cummings’ lilting: 


anyone lived in a pretty how town 

(with up so floating many bells 
down) 

spring summer autumn witnter 

he sang his didn’t he danced his did. 
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Even allowing for distortions 
caused by lifting lines and verses 
from context, it can still be seen 
that for the average reader or any 
reader to complain of “obscurity” 
and “difficulty” with regard to the 
reading of such poetry does not 
neeessarily mean that he is hyper- 
critical or even aesthetically numb. 
The fact remains that poetry has 
changed radically since the eras 
of the quotable Elizabethans and 
Victorians. But has this change in 
the verse expression of our mother 
tongue been a movement from 
greatness to degeneracy, from high 
sense to nonsense, from good poetry 
to bad? These are questions which 
must be faced squarely by those 
who would retain an objective but 
not detached attitude toward the 
poetry representative of our own 
age. To answer all of them would 
involve examining the entire Eng- 
lish poetic tradition according to a 
complete and valid philosophy of 
literature, a task beyond the scope 
of the present writing. But to eval- 
uate modern poetry according to 
some standards for poetry set forth 
by persons of acknowledged author- 
ity, and to do so with special con- 
cern for the problem of obscurity 
is a less pretentious project. For 
this reason it has been undertaken 
here, and in the measure that fol- 
lows. 


, re MARITAIN, Catholic theo- 
logian and philosopher, recently 
published an essay, “The Poetic 
Sense,” as part of his acclaimed 
work Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry. Here M. Maritain makes a 
distinction between the “poetic 
sense” and the “logical sense” in 
poetry. His analysis merits atten- 
tion in any discussion of “sense” 
in poetry. 
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Of “poetic sense” M. Maritain 
says: “The poetic sense, in the 
work, corresponds to the poetic ex- 
perience, in the poet. That is 
enough to make us realize the es- 
sential difference which separates 
the poetic sense from the logical 
sense. ... 

“So the poetic sense is a mean- 
ing which is immanent in that ob- 
ject which is the poem or consub- 
stantial with it, and which the 
reader intuitively perceives, per- 
haps after a time of careful reread- 
ing, and either of intellectual con- 
centration (especially if the poem 
is ‘difficult’) or (especially when 
the poem is obscure in nature) of 
passive attention opening his mind 
and feelings to significant emo- 
a 

Since he goes on to describe log- 
ical sense as only one of the com- 
ponents of the poetic sense, M. 
Maritain alienates himself from the 
I-can’t-understand-it-therefore-it-is- 
not-good mentality. He leaves no 
room for uncertainty on this point, 
saying, moreover, that in order to 
maintain a legitimate existence it 
is enough for a poet “to have a radi- 
ance, as a black diamond has, and 
for the intellect to receive a de- 
light, still more insidious perhaps 
as the signified is unknown... .” 

However, perhaps a philosopher 
does not have the last word to say 
concerning the integrals of poetry. 
If justice is to be served, persons 
more directly concerned with liter- 
ary art deserve a hearing on this 
problem of obscure poetry. 


Creanrn Brooks, in his critical 
summary The Well Wrought Urn 
devotes a chapter to the discussion 
“What does poetry communicate?” 
Here the noted critic and teacher 
subjects a well known poem, Her- 
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rick’s “Corinna’s Going a-Maying” 
to scrutinizing analysis. He does 
this, he explains, because the ad- 
vent of “modern” poetry has forced 
upon us the question of what 
poetry communicates. Since Mr. 
Brooks believes that modern poetry, 
if it is really poetry, communicates 
what any other poetry communi- 
cates, he sets about first to deter- 
mine just what a certain well 
known poem in traditional style 
(and one not noted for its diffi- 
culty) actually communicates to 
the reader. 

First Mr. Brooks gives the text- 
book answer—a theme. But in at- 
tempting to paraphrase this theme 
the critic finds himself confronted 
with all sorts of problems. No pat 
statement of the poem’s meaning 
seems adequate; the poem con- 
fronts him with apparent contra- 
dictions, with qualifications of the 
obvious meaning, with interplay of 
ideas until, several searching pages 
later the critic admits (as was of 
course his intention in the first 
place) the clumsiness of his. para- 
phrase. Says Mr. Brooks: “... As 
a matter of fact I do not care to 
insist upon this or any other para- 
phrase. Indeed it is just because I 
am suspicious of such necessarily 
abstract paraphrase that I think 
our initial question, “What does the 
poem communicate?’ is badly asked. 
It is not that the poem communi- 
cates nothing. Precisely the con- 
trary. The poem communicates so 
much and communicates it so richly 
and with such delicate qualifica- 
tions that the thing communicated 
is mauled and distorted if we at- 
tempt to convey it by any vehicle 
less subtle than the poem itself.” 

In his references to a totality of 
meaning rather than a skeleton of 
intelligible truth as poetry’s “com- 
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munication” Mr. Brooks allies him- 
self with Jacques Maritain. Like 
M. Maritain, he makes no pretense 
that such communication is easily 
arrived at by the reader, for he goes 
on as follows: 

“Much modern poetry is difficult. 
Some of it may be difficult because 
the poet is snobbish. . . . Some mod- 
ern poetry is difficult because it is 
bad—the total experience remains 
chaotic and incoherent because the 
poet cannot master his material and 
give it a form. Some modern po- 
etry is difficult because of the spe- 
cial problems of our civilization. 
But a great deal of modern poetry 
is difficult for the reader simply be- 
cause so few people, relatively 
speaking, are accustomed to read- 
ing poetry as poetry. The theory of 
communication throws the burden 
of proof upon the poet. ... The 
reader says to the poet: Here I am, 
it’s your job to ‘get it across’ to me 

when he ought to be assuming 
the burden of the proof himself. 

“Now the modern poet has, for 
better or worse, thrown the weight 
of responsibility upon the reader. 
The reader must be on the alert for 
shifts of tone, for ironic under- 
statement, for suggestion rather 
than direct statement. He must be 
prepared to accept a method of in- 
direction. He is further expected 
to be reasonably well acquainted 
with the general tradition — liter- 
ary, political, philosophical, for he 
is reading a poet who comes at the 
end of a long tradition. . . .” 


Tex point is well taken, I feel, that 
because readers believe generally 
that a poem must communicate ex- 
plicit meaning, they tend to throw 
the burden of proof entirely, and 
perhaps unfairly, on the poet. How- 
ever, this last concerning the read- 
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er’s responsibility is a bit over- 
whelming. Vo be “reasonably well 
acquainted with the general tradi- 
tion—literary, political, philosoph- 
ical” is certainly desirable from any 
point of view. But are we to believe 
that such vast educative experience 
is absolutely necessary for intelli- 
gent reading of contemporary 
verse? 

As absurd as this proposition 
may sound, upon closer inspection 
it assumes the boldness of fact. 
What makes modern poetry so 
repugnant to many of the reading 
public is the fact that it cannot be 
understood. Since intellectual un- 
derstanding demands antecedent 
experience, Mr. Brooks may very 
well have something in his asser- 
tion that the reader must be rea- 
sonably well acquainted with the 
general tradition. As reasonably 
well acquainted as the poets? Must 
the reader be familiar with the 
writings of St. John of the Cross 
before he attempts to read T. S. 
Eliot’s “Four Quartets’? Mr. 
Brooks does not explain but it is to 
be noted that he acknowledged 
some modern poetry to be difficult 
because of “the special problems 
of our civilization.” This indicates 
that the critic was not unmindful 
of the unhappy fact that our age 
provides such diversified experience 

literary, political, philosophical— 
for each member of society. And 
this, I believe, is precisely the heart 
of the problem surrounding con- 
temporary poetry. 


A PENETRATING analysis of this di- 
lemma has been set forth in a work 
entitled Modern Poetry, American 
and British, published in 1951 by 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine. The 
authors, Kimon Friar and John 
Malcolm Brinnin include as part of 
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this collection of poems an essay 
entitled “Myth and Metaphysics.” 
Describing it as an introduction to 
modern poetry, the authors explain 
that the discourse is to aid the 
reader who is puzzled by the com- 
plexity. and density of modern 
idiom. 

The substance of their enlight- 
ening treatise is this: Modern verse 
stems primarily from two distinct 
traditions, the metaphysical and 
the symbolist, and modern poets 
use metaphysical and symbolist de- 
vices in their writings. This type 
of expression rises out of the poet’s 
search for myth, which, peculiarly 
enough, our transitional age denies 
him. Today’s poet turns naturally 
to metaphysical and symbolist 
poetry because the disintegration 
of Christian culture has deprived 
him of a myth which defines the re- 
lationship of man to himself and 
to God. He must then construct a 
metaphysic and a mythology. He 
cannot presume upon an already 
existing one as poets of earlier ages 
have done. For this reason the 
reader must react in direct propor- 
tion to the poet’s efforts and give of 
his critical understanding. The 
reader must even try to decode, 
through critical effort, a private 
language such as is used by some 
poets in their efforts to attain in- 
tegrity of symbol and thought in a 
civilization which affords little uni- 
versal agreement. 


Tue foregoing paraphrase is ad- 
mittedly incomplete, but it serves 
to point up the reasons advanced 
by authors Friar and Brinnin for 
the modern poet’s extensive use of 
private symbol, abstracted mean- 
ings, objective correlatives, etc., de- 
vices which cause readers to de- 
scribe their verse as “highbrow” 
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and obscure. These editors would 
have the reader realize that the 
modern poet’s choice of idiom is 
not altogether a free choice, that 
necessity and circumstance play 
their part in determining the kind 
of verse he writes. They explain 
this situation further by tracing 
the progress of poetry from the 
Greek age to our own with regard 
to the influence exerted by popular 
myths upon the poets. 

“Myths” are defined as projected 
dreams of the deep subconscious of 
a race, expressing the needs, fears, 
wishes and aspirations of a people. 
The authors explain that when they 
are most complete, myths define the 
relationship of man to himself and 
to God in such a way that there is 
no distinction between symbol and 
meaning. According to them, 
Homer could write of his culture as 
al. integrity of heroes, demigods 
and divinities (all familiar to his 
readers) whose communication 
with men expressed those actions 
and maxims of conduct which sum- 
marized his culture. Likewise Dante 
could use and transform given 
symbols and systems of his own 
Christian culture into the concrete 
embodiment of the Divine Comedy, 
freed as he was from the necessity 
of creating any critical or philo- 
sophical systems; the prevailing 
belief of his age and the genius of 
St. Thomas Aquinas had already 
given hierarehical position to all 
material and spiritual properties 
of the medieval cosmos. His style 
could be profound, yet lucid. 

Since Dante’s time, goes the the- 
ory, there has been a steady depar- 
ture from a centralized myth. The 
greater poets of all ages have 
striven, by one means or another, 
to arrive at some system of evalua- 
tion that would replace the dying 
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religious mythology of Christianity. 
According to editors Friar and 
Brinnin all have failed, although 
their efforts have been heroic. 

The greater part of the essay is 
given over to describing the poets’ 
efforts and achievements on down 
to our own age when (to the horror 
of many a reader) they are using 
words dissociated from their mean- 
ings, relating experiences solely for 
the purpose of communicating their 
opposites, and insist on discarding 
traditional verse usage as if it had 
never existed. 


Wren Upton Sinclair wrote, “The 
matter is that I am unable to make 
anything out of what is called mod- 
ern poetry...” this is the poetry to 
which he was referring, the poetry 
of our own day, written in the 
metaphysical and symbolist tradi- 
tions and embodying in greater or 
lesser degrees of integration the 
fragments of our own civilization. 
Mr. Sinclair and others who share 
his sentiments have rejected this 
poetry. But in all fairness can the 
serious reader do so? I think not. 
For in spite of its departure from 
tradition, its obscurity and_ its 
brain-tickling intricacies, modern 
poetry is a fact. It must be ac- 
cepted as such, since it has re- 
mained too many years to be con- 
sidered a fad. Whether we like it 
or not, it is the verse expression of 
our Own age, and as such deserves 
our attention. M. Maritain and 
others tell us that this attention 
is more like concentrated study and 
analysis than it is casual reading. 

In view of the peculiar demands 
made upon modern poets by the 
difficult transitional period in 
which we live, this does not seem 
too much to expect of readers. And 
those who approach modern poetry 
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as poetry, that is, expecting to be 
confronted with symbol and sug- 
gestion, metaphor and peculiarity 
of syntax, those who are willing to 
offer reading, re-reading, and on 


occasion, research, as the price to 
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be paid for a shared experience, an 
experience not to be had for free, 
may come to possess the literary 
treasure that lies buried in modern 
poetry, unattainable for all but the 
die-hard and the humble. 


God’s Hands 


by LOUISE D. GUNN 


| PONDERED 
On the meaning 
Of God’s hands: 


Were they warm 


From His omniscient molding 
Of the great gigantic sun? 


Were they gentle 


As forgiveness, held 
Against the palm’s 
Skipping heart beat? 


Were they strong 


From His sharp chiseling 
Of stubborn mountain peaks? 


Were they large 


As understanding, 
Encompassing all that is 
And all that is to be? 


I had to know, 


Vow, at this hour; 
For, today, with fumbling faith, 


I had placed, 
In God’s hands, 


The moving life or the still death 


Of one I loved. 





A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC 


by Caryll Houselander 


|, being a fine lawyer and 
the author of many legal textbooks, 


Smoky Spencer Bower, 
K.C.} was a great classical scholar, 
philosopher, student of Shake- 
speare and, without being a writer 
of verse, a poet in his own right. 
‘All the Law Vacations Smoky 
spent in our house in Brighton. It 
was he who, during those wonder- 
ful holidays, took us children for 
our walks or down to the beach, 
he who played cricket with us in 
our patch of garden, and above all 
he who read the most enchanting 
stories and poetry to us and taught 
us absorbing things about the his- 
tory of mankind, in such a way 
that we did not know that we were 
being taught at all. I wish that I 
could convey the miracle of 
Smoky’s personality, but I cannot. 
There was one “game” that we 
played wherever we went. We 
would bring anything that we 
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found on our walks or on the beach 
to Smoky, with the question, “What 
was this in the olden times?” What- 
ever we brought to him seemed to 
enable him to tell us almost “every- 
thing in the world.” 


To this day I remember bringing 
him a little pebble of glass frosted 
by the sea, a “sea jewel” I called it, 
and asking our usual question, 
“What was this in the olden times, 
Smoky?” He went back to the very 
beginning of the history of that chip 
of glass (enhanced, I expect, by his 
own vivid imagination) : how it was 
first made, and then how, when it 
was a bottle, it may have been used 
at banquets long ago; the story, 
too, of the wine that was probably, 
almost certainly, poured into it; the 
vineyards and the people who made 
the wine; the countries where the 
grapes grew, warmed through with 
the sun, and the places, such as 
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Rome, where perhaps the banquets 
were held. He, Smoky, told me that 
in the “olden days” glass was not 
clear, as it is now, and he spoke of 
a man called Paul—a “fiery man” 
—who spoke of “seeing through a 
glass darkly,” and of another man, 
Jesus Christ, who at a “wonderful 
supper” almost certainly poured 
wine into a cup made of dark glass. 

From this Smoky swept on to the 
building of ships, from the old 
wooden rowing boats with their 
galWey slaves, to the magnificent 
Spanish galleons with their white 
and red and purple sails, like the 
wings of great birds straining for 
flight; and thence to the Spanish 
Armada. 

He told then a thrilling story of 
storm and shipwreck, as full of 
beauty as of terror, and of how 
those proud ships went down and 
the bottles of wine taken aboard 
were broken in the raging seas— 
and then the continual action of the 
waves and the salt on the chips of 
glass through years and years and 
years —and the strange fantastic 
things at the bottom of the sea, with 
great ships passing over them. 

Smoky did not hesitate, at this 
point, to throw in a few mermaids 
with long golden hair, which they 
combed continually, and voices of 
unimaginable beauty—he bade me 
find a shell and listen to their voices 
singing in it, amidst the murmur 
of the seven seas. 

Finally, he told us about the tides 
that gradually brought our sea 
jewel to shore, colored by the blue 
and green of the waters and frosted 
by the glittering sea salt, and of the 
moon that drew those tides. The 
moon, for Smoky, was not just a 
globe of matter, she was a Spirit in 
veils of light, who drew the dark 
waters, scattering her silver radi- 
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ance upon them, by the sheer mag- 
netism of her own loveliness. 

During the legal term I often 
spent weeks on end staying with 
Smoky in his house in St. John’s 
Wood. Much as he detested spoiled 
children, he spoiled me outrage- 
ously. 


M, most vivid memories of these 
visits were of when I was about 
seven or eight years old, and had 
been a Catholic since I was six. 
(This is anticipating, but it seems 
to me to be so essential to give what 
I can of Smoky’s personality that 
it seems justified. I shall have to 
go backward to describe my rather 
odd reception into the Church; 
meantime you must meet Smoky, 
who was not only very largely re- 
sponsible for my becoming a Cath- 
olic, but later for my remaining 
one.) 

He was married to the daughter 
of an actor, the leading actor of his 
day, Sir Charles Wyndham. Wynd- 
ham was a stage name; his real 
name was Culverwell, and he was 
an American, in no way connected 
with the English Wyndham family. 

Naturally Smoky’s home was fre- 
quented by stage people, and the 
theater was a central part of our 
lives. Rather to his wife’s justifi- 
able imdignation, Smoky frequently 
took me to the theater, at an age 





Many of our readers will remember the 
perceptive essay on the late Caryll House- 
lander in our issue of last October. We take 
pleasure in presenting now an engaging ex- 
tract from her own autobiography in which 
she calls herself A Rocking-Horse Catholic 
(Copyright, 1955, by Sheed & Ward, Inc., 
New York). The great friend of her echild- 
hood, “Smoky,” who went by the name of 
George Spencer Bower, K.C., to grown-ups, 
himself an agnostic, was largely responsible 
for Miss Houselander’s becoming a Catholic, 
and later, for her remaining so. 
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when I have no doubt that it was 
very bad for me. He used to take 
the royal box for the two of us, and 
we went to every sort of play, usu- 
ally grown-up ones, far too sophisti- 
cated for me, and for that very 
reason all the more enjoyable. We 
went backstage in the intervals, 
which added to my excitement— 
and, curiously enough, did not de- 
tract from the reality of the play 
for me. 

There were certain plays, how- 
ever, that we went to, without going 
behind the scenes. One of these was 
Peter Pan—we went to it year after 
year and, driving home through 
Hyde Park, with the lights gleam- 
ing in the trees, Smoky would tell 
me that we were passing through 


the Never, Never Land, which I be- 
lieved. I can remember lying awake 
night after night after seeing Mac- 
beth, trembling and sweating with 
fear as I remembered the groans of 


old King Duncan, the fearful clat- 
tering of the daggers in Macbeth’s 
hands and the ghastly little ghosts 
who rose from a kind of giant caul- 
dron, in green limelight, during the 
banquet scene. 

In spite of my nocturnal terrors, 
when Smoky came home from the 
Temple in the evening, I used to act 
scenes from Macbeth for him. I was 
a hideous child with a squint, but 
with rather remarkable long, thick, 
carrotty hair, which I suppose fitted 
me for the part of Lady Macbeth. 
I was particularly fond of playing 
the sleepwalking scene, but hin- 
dered from giving it the full dra- 
matic force that I should have liked 
to do by Smoky’s little dog, Spot 
who, used to nothing but gentle- 
ness and welcome from Smoky and 
me, would look bewildered and 
startled at the words, “Out, damned 
Spot!” 
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Very often Smoky said to me, “If 
there is a Heaven, and if I ever go 
there, the very first thing that I 
shall ask God Almighty for will be 
an introduction to Shakespeare and 
to Socrates.” Plato was in his blood, 
and he read much of his writing to 
me before I was nine years old; 
later, in my adolescence, he ‘read 
nearly all of it to me. 

Not content with teaching me to 
love the theater, poetry and philoso- 
phy ard to believe in God, angels 
and fairies, or reading poetry to me 
in English for the sense and the 
sound, and in Greek simply for the 
music, Smoky instructed me in the 
English law, telling me repeatedly 
that it was founded on the Ten 
Commandments, in the days before 
the Reformation undermined the 
Englishman’s belief in them, and 
insisting upon justice as the basic 
and essential virtue for everyone. 
Sometimes as a great treat, and it 
was a great treat to me, he took me 
to the Law Courts to hear him plead 
a case. It was in the Law Courts 
that, seized with an ecstasy of ad- 
miration for Smoky, I wrote one of 
my first “poems.” I still have the 
original copy, written in a child’s 
almost illegible handwriting on a 
sheet torn out of Smoky’s junior’s 
notebook : 


Mr. Bower was seated down 

In the court in wig and gown. 

His face was hot and fiery red, 

With perspiration on his head. 

He was the finest in the Court, 

So our noble Judge Bray thought. 

Occasionally he had a joke, 

But wisely and bravely 
spoke. 

The words he spoke went straight 
to the heart, 

And he won his case with skillful 
art, 


Bower 
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Now I must go back to the time 
when I was received into the 
Church, a few months before my 
sixth birthday. 

Both my sister and I were fre- 
quently ill and were attended by the 
Catholic Dr. Paley. A_ friendship 
grew between his family and ours, 
resulting in almost daily walks and 
teas in one another’s home. The 
Paley family consisted of three chil- 
dren, one girl at boarding school 
and two little boys who, like us, 
were of nursery age and who be- 
came our constant playmates. 
There is no doubt at all that my 
mother was impressed by the re- 
ligious upbringing of these children 
and began to think that her own 
children should be given the chance 
to grow up with the security of 
some definite creed to help them 
through life. 


L. was to Smoky that she turned 


for advice, and he who convinced 
her that if Jesus Christ was really 
God, and if He founded a Church, 
it was absolutely certain that this 
Church was none other than the 
Roman Catholic Church. He exam- 
ined the evidence for this with the 
searching methods of an _ experi- 
enced lawyer, convincing my 
mother of the integrity of the wit- 
nesses, the four evangelists. Only 
absolutely honest witnesses deter- 
mined to give the facts, he said, 
would have recorded the words of 
Christ on the Cross, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

words which, Smoky used to say, 
could easily have “lost the cause” 
for the divinity of Christ. He 
stressed the importance of the fact 
that the same honest witnesses told 
the story of the Resurrection, and 
of the forty days on earth of the 
Risen Christ. 
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Tuese were two other points which 
Smoky was fond of repeating (and 
all the arguments he put forward to 
my mother, he put to me years later 
in my adolescence). The first of 
these points was that unless the 
visible Church was divine, and was 
really protected by the Holy Ghost, 
it could not have survived all the 
corruption that had assailed it in 
the course of history, through its 
own members. He gave it as his 
opinion that the Church’s survival, 
with the absolute purity of its doc- 
trine, was the strongest argument 
that existed for the divinity of 
Christ. 

His second favorite point was the 
beauty and the all-inclusiveness of 
Catholicism. He used to say that it 
was the only religion in the world 
that includes all that is beautiful 
and good in every other, and all the 
poetry that is innate in the human 
race. 

Finally, he urged my mother to 
bring us up as Catholics, and con- 
vinced her of the absurdity of the 
old argument that people brought 
up in ignorance of every religion 
are free when they grow up to 
choose which one they like. 

Before being received, I had 
hardly any instruction. I remember 
one visit from a priest and being 
made to learn the Apostles’ Creed 
by heart. I was given a brief ex- 
planation of its “articles.” The ex- 
planation puzzled and saddened me, 
especially as I was told that it was 
myself who had crucified our Lord 
by my sins. However, I had the in- 
stinctive awareness of God common 
to all small children, and was ready 
to accept and believe in anything I 
was told whether I understood it 
or not. 

My sister and I were given con- 
ditional baptism together, without 
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godparents. I remember that I was 
too small to reach the top of the 
font, and so stood on a chair to re- 
cite the Creed and knelt on it when 
the water was poured over my head. 


Arm this we were taken to the 
Catholic church now and then by 
the family’s manservant, usually in 
the afternoon. The manservant, 
who sternly disapproved of Catholi- 
cism, never came in but stood wait- 
ing at the door until we came out. 

I can well remember the first of 
these Sunday afternoons at what I 
suppose was the catechism class in 
church — an occasion of terror to 
me. Hawk (the manservant, very 
well named) took us. He was as 
grim and silent on the way as one 
leading prisoners to execution. At 
the door of the church he told us to 
go in, and turned his back, as if 
even to face the door would con- 
taminate him. 

The priest in the pulpit told the 
story of the conversion of St. Paul. 
Now it happened that I was terri- 
fied of horses. My fear was not of 
falling off a horse myself, or of be- 
ing kicked or bitten by one, but of 
seeing a horse fall and injure ftself. 
Consequently, when the priest told 
us the story of St. Paul falling from 
his horse, I panicked—the fact that 
the Saint was taken up into the sev- 
enth heaven meant nothing at all 
to me, I was filled by the vision of 
the plunging horse, struggling on 
the ground, and | sprang from my 
seat and tried to rush out. 

At the door of the church I was 
stopped by a venerable old canon, 
much revered by his parishioners 
and, I have no doubt, a very holy 
man; but, alas, he was grotesquely 
ugly. He had one glass eye which 
seemed to protrude and stare, and 
one real eye which both squinted 
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and swiveled in a terrifying way. 
With the kindest intentions in the 
world the old man seized me in my 
flight and tried to reassure me. Too 
petrified to scream, I remained 
dumb and paralyzed in his hands, 
like a cornered mouse whose heart 
is giving out from fear, until a few, 
minutes later the other children 
poured out and I was released, to 
be rescued by Hawk, who led me 
home, expounding on the wicked- 
ness of the Catholic Church in gen- 
eral and of Catholic priests in par- 
ticular. 

I suppose that had we been left 
entirely to Hawk we would have be- 
come nervous wrecks, but we were 
saved by our dog Jock, a rough- 
haired terrier of extraordinary 
fidelity who frequently took us for 
walks. Unlike Hawk, he had no aver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism, and it 
was considered on the whole more 
diplomatic to send us to church in 
his care than in that of the bigoted 
Hawk. Jock did not stand for any 
nonsense and did not allow us to 
talk to people in the street, whether 
they were priests or laymen. He 
waited patiently by the church door 
until the first worshiper came out; 
after that he would wait no longer, 
but would come in and rush about 
among the congregation until he 
found us, his special charges, and 
took us home. 

Jock also took us to 
kindergarten for “the 
daughters of Jewish gentlemen.” 
How we managed to gain admit- 
tance to that school I cannot imag- 
ine. All the other pupils and all the 
teachers were Jewish. Personally | 
was very happy there, though I 
could never understand why, when- 
ever we got up to Isaac, we went 
back to Adam: however, I decided 
that the headmistress—-a_ dark, 


school, a 


sons and 
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handsome, very aged Jewess, with 
short frizzled hair and black flash- 
ing eyes—herself knew nothing be- 
yond Isaac. 

Jock, who had no religious preju- 
dice of any kind, took us to this 
school every day, waited outside un- 
til it was time for us to leave, then, 
moved by some inexplicable in- 
stinct, barked unceasingly until we 
came out. However, I only attended 
for one term, at the end of which I 
contracted pneumonia as the result 
of acting as a mouse in the Christ- 
mas play, wearing nothing but a 
little mouse suit made of sateen. 
After that we left for good. 


Taxa is only one more experience 
of Catholicism that I remember dur- 
ing the time we lived in Brighton 
and after the time we were received 
into the Church. This, far from be- 
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ing alarming, was my first experi- 
ence of something gentle, devout 
and tender, the first experience after 
I was received into the Church 
which seemed to show me that 
Christ Our Lord was actually given 
to us, put into our hands, and that 
we, who had evidently hurt Him, 
could also comfort Him. 

One afternoon when we had gone 
to tea with Dr. Paley’s two little 
boys—children who were, of course, 
far better instructed in their re- 
ligion than we were—the younger 
of the two boys accidentally 
dropped his little metal crucifix that 
hung by his bed. Quite without 
self-consciousness, he picked it up 
and kissed the feet, very devoutly, 
very gently, before he hung the cru- 
cifix on its hook again. I watched 
him with wonder and have remem- 
bered the incident all my life. 























The School’s Choice: 
Quality or Quantity? 


by HERBERT JOHNSTON 


the end of World War II, the 
academic community in this coun- 
try has been taking a long and 
searching look at itself. Sometimes 
with the support of such institu- 
tions as the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education (a branch of the 
Ford Foundation), somieiimes on 
their own, colleges and universities 
without number have critically ex- 
amined their existing programs and 
have searched for ways of doing a 
better job. Though there has been 
a rather abundant supply of public 
penitence, the men engaged in these 
studies have, as a rule, done more 
than don sackcloth and ashes and 
beat their breasts. They have pro- 
duced carefully thought out reports 
which have been made the bases 
of numerous core curricula, pro- 
grams in directed studies, and plans 
for general education. 

There may have been a certain 
amount of change merely for the 
sake of change, or for the sake of 
appearance. But more often, in my 
experience, there has been a revital- 
izing of faculties and a reorganizing 
of courses, especially in the area of 
liberal education, that promise a 
genuine improvement on an already 
creditable educational performance. 
And Catholic schools have not been 
laggards in the critical examination 
of their programs. 


Asem other common difficulties, 
study after study pointed to a lack 
of communication among the rep- 
resentatives of the various intel- 
lectual disciplines. Increasing spe- 
cialization, on the level of the 
undergraduate as well as the grad- 
uate school, was making men work- 
ing in different areas colleagues in 
name only. Especially in the larger 
schools, faculty members were tend- 
ing to cultivate, to the practical ex- 
clusion of other interests, a private 
and esoteric corner in one of the 
increasingly subdivided 
fields. 

This practice made for intensive 
cultivation; but it was found to lead 
to a worm’s-eye view of a part at 
the expense of a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole. Now, the benefit to the 
student of some degree of general 
education and the evil of too much 
or too early specialization were 
widely recognized and were no 
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It is becoming increasingly apparent, in 
view of mounting financial problems, that 
those responsible for guiding Catholic high- 
er education must decide on a fundamental 
poliey: quality or quantity of the student 
body. Herbert Johnston, M.A., Ph.D., of the 
department of philosophy at Notre Dame 
University, giving the arguments for and 
against both horns of the dilemma, main- 
tains that each scheol must reach its ewn 
decision promptly—for the world of edu- 
eation is not standing still. 
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longer the subject of serious debate. 
It was accordingly becoming evi- 
dent that, if teachers were really 
to teach students anything, they 
must themselves be generally edu- 
cated as well as intensively spe- 
cialized, and be alertly conscious 
of the distinctions and the relations 
of the various fields of knowledge. 

It was universally admitted that, 
if we did not send our students out 
with some connected and intelligent 
grasp of reality as a whole, if we 
confined them to isolated fragments 
of that reality with unbridged and 
unimagined chasms gaping be- 
tween, we were not doing our job 
as well as we should. Most of us, 
moreover, were forced to acknowl- 
edge that to some considerable ex- 
tent that was what had been hap- 
pening in our schools. And the 
main reason, we concluded, why 
the students were having such diffi- 
culty in co-ordinating their various 
studies was that their teachers had 
not succeeded in co-ordinating their 
own. 


| Catholic schools the whole 
course of studies is traditionally 


supposed to be ordered by and 
around theology and philosophy. 


But how many of the chemists and 
the historians knew enough the- 
ology and philosophy to help the 
students co-ordinate chemical and 
historical knowledge in the light of 
these wisdoms? And how many 
theologians and philosophers knew 
enough chemistry and history to 
know what they were supposed to 
be helping the students co-ordinate? 
You can’t give what you don’t have, 
and it was becoming painfully evi- 
dent that the first, though not the 
last, step in the co-ordination of the 
students’ knowledges was the co- 
ordination of the teachers’ knowl- 
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edges. The teachers would have to 
educate each other before they 
could educate the students. 
Numerous plans were put for- 
ward, many of which are now in 
operation, to help accomplish this 
task. One example: Problems 
arise in the study of the social 
sciences that are moral as well as 
economic or sociological or political 
problems. The social sciences, I am 
convinced, described what men do, 
and do not prescribe what they 
should do. But you cannot describe 
the free actions of men in various 
kinds of society without at least 
raising questions of value, of right 
and wrong, of good and evil. And 
unless teaching is merely the asking 
of questions, the economist or other 
social scientist cannot ask the stu- 
dent to wait until he takes an ethics 
course, because the student has the 
problem now and can hardly be ex- 
pected to hold it in suspension for 
perhaps two years. And even if 
such a course of action were pos- 
sible, he would often find that the 
moralist could not help him because 
he does not know enough economics 
even to grasp the context and the 
implications of the question. 


Tnx same situation was found to 
exist in regard to other disciplines. 
Granted that co-ordination must 
ultimately occur in the mind of the 
student himself as the result of a 
highly personal effort. Yet this re- 
sult is unlikely to occur to any great 
extent without some assistance 
from the teacher, and will remain 
unlikely if the teacher is not able 
to give that assistance. And where 
should the teacher go for the basis 
of this co-ordination if not to other 
teachers, to his colleagues. Whether 
formally or informally organized, 
this means frequent and lengthy 
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meetings for mutual instruction 
and discussion, and long hours of 
study. These activities are a part 
of the teacher’s vocation, and for 
most of us are the very breath of 
life. But however delightful, they 
still take time, and time is limited. 
Some of it may be stolen from the 
time that should be devoted to the 
teacher’s religious or family duties, 
though few would attempt to jus- 
tify this expedient. Some of it may 
be taken from the time ordinarily 
given to study and perhaps writing 
in the teacher’s particular field, but 
this is a peculiar way to advance 
professional competence. Some of 
that time will simply have to come 
out of the teaching load ordinarily 
assigned, with the result that more 
teachers will be needed for the same 
number of students. And that, in- 
evitably, costs more money. 


Axornzn example: Many schools 
are contemplating or are currently 
operating seminars in their junior 
and senior years aimed at cutting 
across the traditional departmental 
lines. These seminars usually in- 
volve the reading of selected clas- 
sics, whose scope serves in itself as 
a counter-agent to the fragmenta- 
tion of knowledge involved in too 
much specialization. 

Here there arises the same prob- 
lem as in the first example, for a 
man must be more than a specialist, 
however competent, to do justice to 
such comprehensive works and to 
help these classics have the greatest 
possible impact on the students. 
The teachers of these courses will 
have to put themselves to school 
first and, experience would indicate, 
pretty intensively. In addition to 
this problem, however, there is the 
added one that seminar groups, 
using a discussion method, must 
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necessarily be a good deal smaller 
than the usual lecture’ group. 
Again, more teachers are needed. 
Further, a number of schools are 
using or are planning to use two 
teachers rather than one to lead the 
discussion. The same difficulty ap- 
pears, but intensified. 


I, education, as in most other 
fields of activity, quality costs 
money. And for education, espe- 
cially when it is not tax supported, 
money is limited, It is true that 
many private schools, including 
Catholic ones, are turning more fre- 
quently and more successfully to 
private business for much-needed 
and well-deserved assistance in 
training the young men and women 
without whom business cannot ex- 
pect to flourish in the future. The 
business community is becoming 
increasingly and encouraging aware 
of its responsibility and its interest 
in helping private higher education. 
But even these funds are not un- 
limited, whereas the rising cost of 
education, and especially of good 
education, has no limit in sight. 
The pinch is on now; it will become 
worse. Any further considerable 
increase in student fees will either 
send an even larger proportion of 
Catholic students into State-sup- 
ported, secular universities, or de- 
prive of higher education all but the 
sons and daughters of the compara- 
tively wealthy. 


| * the face of this situation it seems 
to me that those who have the re- 
sponsibility of guiding any phase of 
Catholic higher education are going 
to have to decide on a fundamental 
policy: quality or quantity. We can 
educate fewer students and do it in- 
creasingly well, or we can educate 
more students and do without most 
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of the advances that recent studies 
would indicate are the order of the 
day. I do not know what the deci- 
sion should be, and I am thankful 
that I have not the terrible respon- 
sibility of making it. No doubt cer- 
tain workable compromises will 
here and there be possible, enabling 
us to make the best of both worlds. 
But the opportunities here seem 
limited, and to at least some extent 
a hard choice in basic policy will 
have to be made. 

Those who make the decisions 
will have many things to take into 
consideration. One of these will in- 
volve a weighing of the probable re- 
sults of possible courses of action 
in the light of the purpose for which 
Catholic colleges and universities 
are conceived to exist. Is their first 
obligation to their students per- 
sonally or to the community in gen- 
eral and the Catholic community in 
particular? Would they perhaps 
best serve the community by con- 
centrating directly and personally 
on their students? If so, is their 
primary concern with those stu- 
dents’ intellectual or spiritual de- 
velopment? Or can these goals be 
given equal rank within a Catholic 
college? Should we aim at giving 
as many young students as possible 
the spiritual advantages of a Catho- 
lic higher edueation, or should we 
aim at giving fewer young students 
a better intellectual training while 
cutting the rest off from the other 
values to be found in a Catholic 
school? Or is some workable com- 
promise possible? 


Concertmanine on quality has cer- 
tain obvious advantages. The rais- 
ing of admission standards means 
that even if no other change were 
made a better educational job 
would be done. These students 
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would do it themselves, since they 
are the primary agents in the learn- 
ing process; and the absence of 
slower students would allow teach- 
ers to help them do it far more 
effectively than is now possible. If, 
added to this situation, there existed 
a better teacher-student ratio and 
lighter teaching loads, the result 
should become, in not too long a 
time, a really top education. Stu- 
dents who are superior because of 
native ability and earlier training, 
teachers who are superior because 
they have had an opportunity to 
make themselves so, and time for 
the personal attention of one to be 
given to the other—this is the stuff 
of our dreams. 


Tu training of an elite, of an 
aristocracy of ability, may not be 
quite so anti-democratic as it looks 
at first. One of our generally ac- 
knowledged goals is to turn out 
leaders, the builders of tomorrow’s 
world. There is nothing that most 
of us would like better than the 
chance to do exactly that. And not 
just for the sake of those leaders 
themselves, but rather for the sake 
of the necessarily nauch larger num- 
ber whom they would in some sense 
lead. Not all the Indians can be 
chiefs; but the Indians will be bet- 
ter off if they have good chiefs. For 
the cultural and moral climate has 
a tremendous effect on the way we 
live, on whether we will be mate- 
rially helped or hindered in living a 
properly human and Christian life. 
That climate is largely made by 
men and their ideas; it is made by 
the leaders, the men of real influ- 
ence in our society. And, in this 
day and age, leadership is more and 
more rarely achieved without the 
baekground of a good college edu- 
cation. 
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Concerasrme on quality, how- 
ever, has certain equally obvious 
disadvantages. One of these is eco- 
nomic. It is happily true that the 
business community is increasingly 
assisting private education. Yet 
most private colleges and universi- 
ties will probably continue, within 
the foreseeable future, to depend on 
student fees as their principal 
source of income. Any sharp rais- 
ing of admission standards and 
consequent reduction of enrollment 
would mean a smaller operating 
budget. This is not the way to re- 
duce teaching loads and to improve 
teacher-student ratios; this is the 
way to reduce teaching staffs and 
probably lose the best teachers to 
other schools or to industry. Fur- 
ther, the existing physical plant 
must be either maintained, at con- 
siderable expense, or abandoned; 
and abandoning physical facilities 
that were built to serve an edueca- 
tional purpose also seems a strange 
way of improving the educational 


situation. The economic facts of 
life are hard; they are also in- 
escapable. 


‘Te RE is also another, and a more 
fundamental difficulty. Are we sure 
that the best way to serve the gen- 
eral community is by concentrating 
exclusively on the training of an 
elite, an aristocracy of ability? 
What of the applicants to whom we 
refuse admission, on the ground 
that they do not appear to have in 
them the stuff of which leaders are 
made? Possibly they have more in 
them than their high school tran- 
scripts indicate. If we refuse to ad- 
mit them, they must either content 
themselves with their high school 
education, or enter a tax-supported 
institution and receive a_ secular 
and often a secularistie education. 
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Have we done our best for these 
young people? Have we even done 
our best for those who are really 
less gifted, but who would certainly 
benefit from four years spent in a 
Catholic college? 

Further, the exclusive concentra- 
tion on quality would almost inevi- 
tably, in spite of our best efforts, 
force the gradual raising of student 
fees. For very many potential stu- 
dents they are already prohibitive. 
Further increases would tend to 
turn the theoretical aristocracy of 
talent into an actual aristocracy of 
money. Too many of our young 
people are presently attending pub- 
lic high schools because their fami- 
lies simply cannot afford the fees 
without which Catholic high schools 
could not exist. It would be tragic 
indeed if an even greater number 
were forced to do without Catholic 
higher education for the same eco- 
nomic reasons. Catholic institu- 
tions, including institutions of 
learning, do not exist merely for 
those who can pay their way. 


Wrar to do? All of the reorgan- 
ized educational programs that I 
have looked at during the past few 
years, and I have looked at a lot of 
them, involve increased expendi- 
tures. The plans look to better 
preparation of the teachers for a 
more comprehensive teaching job 
leading to better co-ordination of 
the students’ knowledge. They also 
look to a_ better teacher-student 
ratio and more personalized teach- 
ing. Perhaps we cannot afford to 
make these changes. Perhaps, on 
the other hand, we cannot afford 
not to make them. 

As a tentative suggestion, it 
might be worth while to consider 
the establishment of honors courses 
in the junior and senior years, or 
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perhaps throughout the four years, 
for a few outstanding students. 
This compromise would not solve 
all the problems. In particular, it 
would not in itself reduce the teach- 
ing load and thus allow time for 
adequate preparation to teach these 
more exacting honors courses. It 
might, though, be a feasible means 
of at least easing the situation and 
partially avoiding the worst fea- 
tures of the exclusive concentration 
on either quality or quantity. 
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Some definite decision, however, 
must be made, for the world of edu- 
cation is not standing still. Differ- 
ent schools have different circum- 
stances, and will quite properly 
reach different decisions on present 
and future policy. But each school 
must make some decision, and 
must make it thoughtfully. Each 
school must set some policy, and 
must follow it consistently. The 
situation simply does not allow us 
to drift. 


Liturgy 


For and after Gertrud von Le Fort 


by JAMES KRITZECK 


To her festivals she added beauty; 

She minted it as metric silver over martyrs’ bones. 
Her sighs were sentinels, and her songs bright lamps: 
She sent them up like arrows over forest-tops; 

She dropped them down like buckets into hidden wells. 
When she wept, rain-drops were tears; 

When she mourned, the dead were comforted. 

Her warnings were terrible as an elder’s, 

But she laughed like a child. 

She wore her witnesses like gems in her diadem; 

She was breath whenever theirs was short, 

Yet, listening for her voice, they heard their own. 

For all times she was their vessel that would not be filled; 
For an eternity she pursued her lover: 

He was the loveliness beneath her lovely mantle. 














From My Window 








BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Eoves when trying to write with all possible charity, it is extraordinarily 
hard to avoid the judgment that the Church of England is the oddest of 
all religious institutions in the world today. Yet there can be no getting 
away from the fact that within it there are many saintly and strictly 
Christian men and women, and in some mysterious providential way it 
still remains a spiritual and moral buttress for hundreds of thousands of 
people who, but for it, would drift into virtual paganism. 

Oddly enough, a book has just been written by a Catholic giving for 
the first time the full details of all the religious congregations within the 
Anglican Church. Monks, friars, clerks regular, together with nuns of 
every variety, live ascetic contemplative and active lives of religion under 
the supreme authority of the Queen and the rule of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. There is no reason to suppose that these Anglican 
religious live, so far as the judgment of others can go, better or worse 
lives than Catholic religious. We must in charity suppose that God has 
His own way of supplying, according to their devotion, what is offered to us 
through the normal channels of grace within Christ’s Mystical Body. 

I remember on one occasion visiting the Anglican Benedictines of 
Nashdom, and finding the monastery and inmates virtually indistinguish- 
able from our own Benedictines—even, as I pointed out at the time, to 
the wear and tear and slight dinginess. I was indeed thinking that the 
“counterfeit” often has a polish absent in the “genuine” article. That was 
not so in this case. I recall, too, asking the Abbot whether the monks ever 
read the Catholic Herald. “Of course, we do,” he answered. “But I 
wouldn’t dream of allowing in the Church Times, that heretical paper!” 
“Alice in Wonderland” was hardly in it. 


Wrz, this strange institution, many of whose fruits—we must admit it 
—are truly surprising, has just been having one of its periodical crises 
and, as it happens, the Catholic Herald has been doing a bit of supplying 
for the heretical outlook of the Church Times. 

The trouble has arisen because the anti-Catholic Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, Dr. Fisher (“The Catholic 
Church is perhaps the greatest hin- 
drance to the advance of the King- 
dom of God among men,” said while 
His Grace was fraternizing with the 
Orthodox Prelates from Moscow) 
has been pursuing a policy of Re- 
union between Anglicans and Non- 
conformists. One line of action he 
has promoted is inter-Communion 
with the Church of South India. 
This missionary Church is an amal- 
gam between Anglicans and Non- 
conformists, between episcopally- 
ordained ministers and others not 
so ordained, between men who be- 
lieve in the articles of the Nicene 
Creed and other men ready to deny 
any article they want in that Creed. 

To the Catholic there is nothing 
very scandalous or _ sensational 
about this. Did not the Church of 
England harbor in quite recent 
years Dr. Barnes, the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, who took most of the 
Creed in a very “accommodated” 
sense indeed. Does it not today 
harbor the Dean of Canterbury who 
finds Communism a more spiritu- 
ally vital religion than Christianity? 
Yet it is true that the Anglo-Catho- 
lic wing of the Church of England 
has tended for a long time to be 
dominant in worship, in social work 
and also in popularity. In practice, 
it has assimilated more and more 
from the Catholic Church, espe- 
cially in liturgy and action, influ- 
enced not a little by the best books 
from France, Germany and Eng- 
land itself. All this school of 
thought obviously objects to episco- 
pal policies of inter-communion on 
an eclectic basis. 


Taxus twelve years ago an Official 
statement was made in the name of 
many of this school which said: “If 
the Church of England were to re- 
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main mediately or immediately in 
communion with another Church 
whose orthodoxy were suspect, its 
own adherence to the Catholic Faith 
would inevitably be impugned.” 
However, as always seems to hap- 
pen, defiance weakens in face of the 
actual consequences of courage. At 
the time for accepting or rejecting 
the plan of inter-communion with 
the Church of South India, notable 
Anglican theologians began to find 
convenient loopholes and excuses. 
And when, at the beginning of July, 
Convocation (that is, the represen- 
tative Anglican assembly) accepted 
nemine contradicente the plan for 
South India, Anglo-Catholic oppo- 
sition had been driven underground. 
Indeed, the only Anglo-Catholic 
newspaper, that “heretical Church 
Times,” as the late Abbot of Nash- 
dom had called it, has been boycot- 
ting any expression of opposition to 
the declared policy. 

This is where the Catholic Herald, 
which I edit, came in. It so happens 
that I am proud to count as a close 
friend, the Rev. Hugh Ross Wil- 
liamson. Hugh Ross Williamson is 
in the somewhat unusual position 
of having deliberately chosen the 
Christianity of the Church of Eng- 
land rather than the Christianity of 
the Catholic Church when con- 
verted to “Catholicism.” For many 
years, he has been well-known as 





Michael de la Bedoyere maintains that a 
member of the Church of England sees 
himself as representing the English version 
of Catholicism. His conflict is not so much 
doctrinal, nor is it even a question of Papal 
authority and infallibility; it is an inherited 
sense that Latin or Roman Catholicity is not 
and never will be the Catholicity of England. 
Mr. de la Bedoyere suggests that a solution 
might be the establishment of a kind of 
Uniat English Catholic Church, doctrinally 
sound, in communion with the Holy See, yet 
English as the Greek Uniat Church is Greek. 
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an historian, dramatist and, more 
lately, as a broadcaster, whose re- 
cent successes have been the his- 
torical Whodunits—the Who Killed 
Edmund Berry Godfrey? Who Killed 
Darnley? type of feature. 

I emerge from prolonged conver- 
sations with Hugh Ross William- 
son with the strong feeling that it 
is not I but he who is the rigidly 
orthodox Catholic, if only because 
he seems to know so much more 
about it all than I do. But on one 
point he has remained adamant. 
He firmly believes, as an historian, 
that his Orders are valid and that 
the Church of England has always 
maintained a thread of orthodox 
lineal descent from the pre-Refor- 
mation Church in England. Not be- 
ing up in this particular subject, I 
have been unable to argue with him, 
though others have. 


Hives Ross WILLIAMSON, though 
not the founder, is certainly the 
leading spirit in the public eye of 
the “Annunciation” group which 
was formed a few years ago to fight 
the Protestantizing policies of the 
Church of England. It is backed by 


those who call themselves —or 
rather are called by others—“Anglo- 
Papalists.” In general the view of 
this extremist Anglican wing is that 
the Anglican Church is in schism, 
but not in heresy; that its Orders 
are valid; and that it is the lineal 
descendant of the pre-Reformation 
Church in England. It recognizes 
the infallibility of the Pope and all 
infallibly-declared doctrines, but 
holds that the condemnation of 
Anglican Orders was not an infal- 
lible act. 

Faced now with the crisis of in- 
tercommunion with the non-Catho- 
lic Church of South India, the 
“Anglo-Papalists” see themselves as 
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exclusively the true schismatic 
Church of England, the main body 
having sold the pass under the 
leadership of the present Anglican 
bishops. What they really want is 
the healing of the schism between 
themselves and the Holy See rather 
than the individual submission of 
their members. 

Unfortunately, in waging their 
battle against their fellow-Angli- 
cans, they feel that their hands 
have been tied because there is only 
one Anglo-Catholic paper, the 
Church Times, and this paper, it 
seems, has steadily refused to allow 
them space to publicize and argue 
their views. Hence the need for the 
hospitality of the Catholic Herald 
which has been gladly offered (with 
occasional cautious leading-articles 
so that there should be no confu- 
sion for Catholic readers), but 
which is not very effective since it 
circulates among the Anglo-Papal- 
ists rather than the general body of 
Anglo-Catholics. 

In fact, it is very difficult to know 
what the Anglo-Catholics feel. 
Many of the bishops are “Anglo- 
Catholics”; the Church Times is 
Anglo-Catholic; eminent Anglican 
theologians who have been arguing 
that “limited” inter - communion 
with the Church of South India is 
defensible are “Anglo - Catholic.” 
But-there can be no doubt that there 
are many “Anglo-Catholic” clergy- 
men, and probably a number of 
laity, whose whole religious outlook 
is strongly and truly “Catholic,” 
without being “Papalist,” and who 
are very deeply disturbed in con- 
science about the present position. 
A well-known Anglican writer in 
the popular press has suggested 
that about 2,000 clergymen are 
looking for a solution outside the 
present Anglican communion. 
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Even if this figure is exaggerated, 
the present crisis, unpublicized as it 
may be, is of a proportion compara- 
ble with the crisis that more than 
a hundred years ago failed to split 
the Anglican Church but led such 
distinguished converts into the 
Catholic Church. The great ques- 
tion now is whether something 
more spectacular than 1845 will 
happen, whether there will be a 
flood of submissions, or whether 


there will only be a trickle? 


W. must face the fact that it is 
very hard for Catholics in Britain to 
see and sympathize with the diffi- 
culties of these Anglo-Catholics and 
Anglo-Papalists. To us it is all a 
shadow fight. Anglicans are essen- 
tially Protestants —and there’s an 
end to it. But the Anglo-Catholic, 
however erroneously, sees himself 
as representing the English version 
of Catholicism. His conflict is not 
so much doctrinal, nor is it even a 
question of Papal authority and in- 
fallibility; it is an inherited sense 
that Latin or Roman Catholicity 
is not and never will be the Catho- 
licity of England. 

This attitude is understandable 
in view of the Catholic heritage of 
cathedrals, churches, customs, lit- 
urgy which is outwardly so Catho- 
lic, however shaky its foundations. 
A reconciliation of schism, a con- 
fession even of heresy — these are 

‘er concepts than the disowning 

‘ae English “Catholic” heritage 
and the swallowing of the English 
“Catholic” Church into the Latin or 
Roman Catholic Church re-estab- 
lished only a little more than a cen- 
tury ago. I know a simple clergy- 
man, vicar of a suburban parish, 
who is a hundred per cent Catholic 
in his beliefs, his teaching, his 
prayer, yet who instinctively feels 
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that the greatest disaster of all 
would be the final denial of “Catho- 
licity” in the English Church. 

In these circumstances, an ob- 
vious solution on paper would be 
the establishment of a kind of 
Uniat English Catholic Church, doc- 
trinally sound, in communion with 
the Holy See, yet English as the 
Greek Uniat Church is Greek. -The 
establishment of such a Church has 
undoubtedly been the hope of the 
Anglo-Papalists, and I do not doubt 
that it would tempt many Anglo- 
Catholics. They would feel that, 
small and apparently impotent as it 
might be, it would be the proper 
focus and sanctuary for all those in 
the Church of England faced by the 
choice of being “Catholic” or, in ef- 
fect, Protestant. 


| Ea the practical difficul- 
ties are enormous. It could hardly 
possess a corporate existence unless 
whole blocks of Anglicans came 
over, with bishops, churches, con- 
gregations. Of this there is no pres- 
ent sign. Yet one might argue that 
if a few Anglo-Uniat churches were 
established in London, Oxford, and 
one or two large cities, their mere 
existence would ease the path of 
many converts who might tempora- 
rily worship in “Roman” churches 
in the same way as we Catholics can 
hear Mass and receive Communion 
in Eastern rite churches in London 
today. 

Another accidental advantage of 
such a solution would be in regard to 
the position of married clergymen, 
many of whom today undoubtedly 
have a pastoral vocation and yet 
cannot become priests. Shorn of 
their pastoral vocation and often 
without economic resources, such 
clergymen can be called upon to 
face appalling hardship if they sub- 
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mit to the Church. Heroism can 
lead one to accept very heavy sacri- 
fices for oneself, but it is another 
matter when it is the wife and chil- 
dren (often still Anglican) who 
have to give up position and money 
because of the father’s conscience. 
Some Anglicans faced with such 
a problem take comfort from the 
recent Papal dispensation from 
celibacy in the case of one or two 
German pastors, but it is hard to 
believe that even if such a dispensa- 
tion were granted in English cir- 
cumstances, it could apply to more 
than a very few exceptional cases. 


As will be seen from what has been 
said, the whole position, even grant- 
ing the greatest good will and en- 
lightenment on all sides, is extreme- 
ly difficult. Yet the present writer 
would venture to contend that how- 
ever difficult the practical solution, 


the problem presented is a real one, 


even though based on erroneous 
premises. I mean that it is true that 
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for many Anglicans the real diffi- 
culty is not so much one of faith 
and communion with the Holy See, 
but of that deep sense that England 
will only return to Catholicity 
through a Church that is manifestly 
English in character and tradition. 
At any rate, I would suggest that 
were the difficulties surmountable, 
not only would all the Anglo-Papal- 
ists be reconciled to the Holy See, 
but many of the Anglo-Catholics as 
well. Even the difficulty of indi- 
vidual submission and of re-ordina- 
tion would not in those circum- 
stances be unsurmountable. 

Meanwhile, we are left to hope 
and pray that many individuals will 
be granted the faith and courage to 
make their individual pilgrimage 
from an Anglican Church, whose 
Catholic basis becomes visibly more 
shaky every day, to the Latin 
Church which in England today 
stands alone (apart from a few 
Eastern rite missions) as the true 
Catholic Church. 





BY Robert Kass 


TO CATCH A THIEF, a new film from 
Alfred Hitchcock, is an example of a 
sophisticated mystery-comedy done as 
only the experts can do it. Mr. Hitch- 
cock is well-known by this time not 
only as a fabricator of involved thrill- 
ers, but also as a gentleman who has a 
delightful sense of humor when it 
comes to treating conventional love 
stories. He has opportunity to do both 
in To Catch a Thief. 

For plot, he has Cary Grant, a one- 
time second-story man who worked 
with the Maquis during the war, be- 
ing forced into exposing a clever jewel 
thief who duplicates exactly Grant’s 
techniques in pilfering. The police, 
naturally, are quite dubious about his 
“reformation” and Grant has to keep 
one step ahead of them in apprehend- 
ing the criminal. Along the way Grant 
takes up with Grace Kelly, an oil 
heiress with a mother absolutely 
dripping with precious gems, and here 
Mr. Hitchcock takes time out as Grant 
and Kelly parry romantically between 
suspenseful interludes. 

I enjoyed To Catch a Thief enor- 
mously and think it shows consider- 
able progress in Hitchcock’s style 
from the pure thriller he used to make. 
This subtle mingling of skullduggery 
and drollery is now almost exclusively 
his own province and he has mastered 
it as he did the suspense film. Mr. 
Grant, of course, is incomparable as a 
dramatic actor, farceur, and lover. 
His timing is perfect, his technique 
flawless. One realizes how much he 
is missed in his infrequent appear- 
ances these days. Miss Kelly, too, is 
developing as a comedienne. Jessie 


Royce Landis, John Williams, Charles 
Vanel, and a breathtakingly-beautiful 
French girl named Brigitte Auber lend 
superlative support to this stylish film 
made in the south of France.—Para- 
mount, 


I AM A CAMERA offers impressions of 
Berlin life, circa 1930, as recorded by 
a young writer, Christopher Isher- 
wood, who is collecting notes for his 
novel. While the sinister undercur- 
rent of Nazism smolders in the back- 
ground, Chris’ interests are more im- 
portantly centered upon Sally Bowles, 
an English girl living in the same 
pension as he. Sally, amoral, neurotic, 
hedonistic, is the film’s principal 
character and it is the major fault of 
the picture that it takes no critical 
attitude whatsoever toward Sally’s 
multiple sins. As a matter of fact, the 
script is warmly indulgent toward 
this good-hearted creature who seems 
never to have heard of the difference 
between right and wrong. When faced 
with having an illegitimate child, Sally 
blithely makes up her mind in the 
time it takes to blink an eyelid that 
an abortion is preferable. Even more 
than the play, 7 Am A Camera on film 
proceeds on the premise that morality 
is really quite silly and that, come 
what may, uninhibited self-expression 
is a perfect substitute. 

Structurally, this material does not 
make a particularly cohesive film. 
The vignettes of Berlin life, including 
a rather more interesting secondary 
story line involving a well-to-do young 
Jewess and a fortune-hungry gigolo, 
do not build cumulatively to any kind 
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of climax. I Am A Camera seems bet- 
ter suited to the printed page from 
which it originally stemmed. 

Julie Harris plays to the hilt the 
giddy, frivolous Sally —an excellent 
interpretation of a completely worth- 
less character. She so dominates the 
proceedings that Laurence Harvey in 
the essentially passive role of the 
writer-confidante, and Shelley Winters 
as the Jewish heiress, have little op- 
portunity to attract notice. J] Am A 
Camera remains, for all its frankness 
and determination to kick over all re- 
strictions on movie material, a fairly 
routine piece of picture-making which 
hardly justifies the liberties it takes 
with good taste.—Distributors’ Corpo- 
ration of America. 


THE VIRGIN QUEEN is a rich, lavish 
and lusty film about Elizabeth I and 
her troubles with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
one of her less docile courtiers. While 
Elizabeth enjoyed Raleigh’s outspoken- 
ness and his fierce loyalty to England, 
she wanted to have him around as a 
sort of lapdog. Raleigh, on the other 
hand, never ceased heckling the 


Queen about giving him some ships to 
sail off and explore the New World 


for the crown. Finally, Elizabeth 
agreed, only, at the last moment, to 
withdraw her favor when she discov- 
ered that Raleigh had secretly married 
one of her ladies-in-waiting. 

These incidents form the basis of 
the story of The Virgin Queen and 
except for telescoping the facts and 
altering a few details, the picture is 
fairly authentic history. The Cinema- 
Scope is proper for the vastness of 
the production and for the expansive 
and flamboyant performance of Bette 
Davis who returns to the screen after 
three years to make Elizabeth her 
most forceful portrayal. Miss Davis 
has everyone else in the cast pretty 
well intimidated by her theatrics so 
that no one really dares snatch any 
honors from her. She snorts and 
chortles and strides around the pal- 
ace, shouting and stamping and, in 
general, behaving like old Charles 
Laughton himself. Richard Todd is 
almost a match for her as the loyal 
Raleigh, and Joan Collins is very 
lovely as the not-so-demure lady whom 
he marries.—20th Century-For. 
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THE DIVIDED HEART is an English 
film with a most unusual twist. A 
German couple have legally adopted 
a child whose parents were believed 
killed in the war. Seven years later, 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion discovers that the boy’s mother 
is indeed alive and is going to press 
a claim to regain her son. The deci- 
sion as to which of the mothers has 
the greater right to the boy is to be 
left up to the United States Court in 
Germany. 

- Based on a real-life incident, The 
Divided Heart is a highly-moving film 
which presents its two sides without 
draining overmuch on the tear-ducts. 
The subject matter is, of course, guar- 
anteed to melt even the hardest of 
hearts. Since both mothers are admi- 
rable types, the sentiment and sym- 
pathy are not stacked in any one di- 
rection and one does not envy the 
Court its task of making the final 
decision. 

The Divided Heart is_ superbly 
played by Yvonne Mitchell as the 
Yugoslav mother, Cornell Borchers as 
the German foster-mother, Michel Ray 
who is completely natural and irre- 
sistible as the boy they both want, 
and Armin Dahlin who contributes a 
performance full of quiet authority as 
the boy’s German foster-father. The 
Divided Heart is a distinguished im- 
port which you really shouldn’t miss. 
—Republic. 


TRIAL, from the novel by Don M. 
Mankiewicz, is a frightening film 
which says a lot about race prejudice, 
fellow travelers, bigotry, indifference 
to public affairs, witch-hunts, distor- 
tion of truth, and a good many more 
discomfiting subjects usually  side- 
stepped by Hollywood. The story cen- 
ters around one Angel Chavez, a young 
Mexican lad, accused of having killed 
a white girl. His defense is taken up 
by an idealistic law professor in need 
of practical courtroom experience. 
This man, however, does not realize 
until he is well involved in the case 
that the boy’s defense is being paid 
for by the Communists who pounce 
upon such possible martyrs to stir up 
racial hatreds in this country. UIlti- 
mately the ghastly truth dawns upon 
the hero that the party wants Chavez 
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convicted and made a party martyr 
since this line of procedure suits 
present policy. 

This tense and disturbing film 
makes its points with sledge-hammer 
impact and should give audiences 
enough material for several post- 
theater discussions. The ending has 
been slightly altered from the book 
but for the better, I think, since the 
revision is both convincing and dra- 
matically acceptable. Mark Robson 
directs a most credible script. 

Glenn Ford is the lawyer, Dorothy 
McGuire his secretary, Arthur Ken- 
nedy the unscrupulous Communist 
bigwig, and Juano Hernandez the 
Negro judge presiding at the trial. 
They and an exceptionally fine sup- 
porting cast make Trial one of the 
better dramatic offerings of the new 
season.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


THE McCONNELL STORY is another 
of those “Each time you go up, I die 
a little” numbers in which a trembling- 
lipped wife clasps her hands over her 
heart as her flier-husband takes off 
from the field. History, I am certain, 


will bring to June Allyson the im- 
mortality she deserves for originating, 
patenting, and perpetuating the role 
of the long-suffering wife whose hus- 


band is in a hazardous occupation. 
Just as Betty Furness will forever be 
remembered by all refrigerator owners 
as “Lady Westinghouse,” and Johnny 
will be cast in bronze by the Philip 
Morris people so, too, will Miss Ally- 
son one day stand ,in celluloid effigy 
as America’s noblest wife. 

In The McConnell Story, she is Mrs. 
Alan Ladd. He is a private when we 
first meet him, and even though he is 
a nobody in the medical corps, he gets 
that glazed look in his china-blue eyes 
whenever a plane flies overhead. In 
the beginning June she isn’t Mrs. 
Ladd yet—thinks this is awfully cute, 
but she begins to find it rather annoy- 
ing after they’re married and Alan 
gets glassy-eyed over model airplanes 
instead of her lamb chops. But she’s 
a good scout and figures he’ll outgrow 
all this once the war is over. By then, 
though, jets have taken over and Mr. 
Ladd is positively transported by the 
prospect of things to come. 

June resigns herself to her grass- 
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widowhood and taking care of their 
three children as Alan goes tearing 
through the clouds (“The sky is all 
yours, Mac,” a well-meaning buddy 
once told him). Finally, though, June 
gets just a teensy bit fed up with 
Alan’s antics and tempers flare. But 
not for long because there’s a cuddly 
little scene after this and she admits 
she was wrong and that he has to do 
his job, but do, please, be careful. 
That line is almost assuredly the kiss 
of death and, in his very next flight, 
when he’s to test a jet at 500 knots, 
Alan tries for 600 and—well, there’s 
June, hand over her heart again, a 
tear trickling down her cheek, but 
happy nonetheless because she knew 
that her man did what he had to do. 

I can’t possibly say more about this 
film for its appeal is indestructible, as 
attested to by the enormous popular- 
ity of exactly the same story told so 
many times before with Miss Allyson 
and without, but better with. The fly- 
ing shots are pretty.— Warner Brothers. 


THE KENTUCKIAN is a long outdoor 
film whose only fault is its reluctance 
to end. A hunter (Burt Lancaster) 
and his young son (Donald McDon- 
ald) are en route from their home in 
Kentucky to a new life in Texas. After 
spending their savings buying a bond 
servant (Dianne Foster) from a 
vicious saloonkeeper, they must re- 
main on in a little village and work 
until they have enough money to con- 
tinue their trek across the country. 
But while they remain in Humility, 
the tentacles of civilization gradually 
wind around the hunter’s ankles and 
he comes close to marrying the local 
schoolmarm and settling down to 
schedule. However, the town bully, 
bitter, jealous, and resentful of the 
newcomer, thinks otherwise. 

There is a double dose of villainy 
in The Kentuckian so that, having dis- 
posed of one of his nemeses, Mr. Lan- 
caster is compelled to play a return 
engagement and do in a couple of his 
feuding neighbors from his old home 
town, thus tacking on an additional 
twenty minutes or so to this already 
long film. However, there is a con- 
vincing handling of human relation- 
ships in The Kentuckian which lifts 
it above other outdoor dramas. Mr. 
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Lancaster is obviously a sincere crafts- 
man, and in this case, both as actor and 
director, he imparts intelligence and 
dignity to his dual chores. The film is 
marred, though, by an overemphasis 
on violence which seems unnecessary 
in a drama like this one which is 
strong enough to do without sensa- 
tionalism.—United Artists. 


THE LEFT HAND OF GOD makes the 
mistake of keeping secret for too long 
the fact that its priest-hero (Hum- 
phrey Bogart) is not really a priest at 
all but an American soldier who 
escaped from a Chinese warlord’s 
stronghold in the garb of a deceased 
Catholic cleric. Arriving at a Catholic 
mission, he is mistaken for the dead 
priest and, fearful of betrayal, con- 
tinues this deception for several weeks 
until, at last, the Chinese track him 
down again. 

What is so awry in this curious film 
is the fact that, having accepted 
Bogart as a priest for nearly half the 
film, it is difficult suddenly to take 
him as precisely the opposite. The 


deception is ill-advised since his posi- 


tion would have been dramatically 
more precarious had the audience 
been let in on what he was doing and 
why, and the ensuing complications 
would have been even more absorbing. 

Mr. Bogart continues to astonish 
me with the range and versatility of 
his playing. His performance here is 
one of his most difficult and one of 
his best. If only Gene Tierney as a 
Catholic nurse in the mission had 
been as convincing as he, The Left 
Hand of God might have been a better 
film. An arresting central situation, a 
splendid bit of work by Bogart, and 
a few supporting performances of 
note, especially from Agnes Moore- 
head, however, do not quite overcome 
the fact that the script has twisted 
out of shape what could have been 
both a moving and exciting experi- 
ence.—20th Century-Fox. 


THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER is such 
a pretentious bit of business that it 
seems incredible that it comes from 
Paul Gregory, a stage producer whose 
presentations have been outstanding 
for their simplicity. If you can sepa- 
rate the wheat from much, much chaff 
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in this arty film, you will detect in it 
the story of a half-crazed itinerant 
“preacher” who roams the countryside 
preying on susceptible widows with a 
bit of cash in the bank. Once mar- 
ried, the preacher ungraciously slits 
their throats and moves on to new 
conquests. His current victim is a 
sullen-looking matron with two chil- 
dren, only what the preacher does not . 
believe is that the lady herself does 
not really know where her late hus- 
band’s fortune is stashed away. He, 
wisely enough, imparted that knowl- 
edge only to the youngsters. Having 
done in his latest bride, the preacher 
takes to the road in pursuit of the 
terrified youngsters who, from the 
very outset, recognized him for the 
bad apple he was. 

While there is obviously tense 
material in what I have just outlined, 
director Charles Laughton has _ so 
shrouded all of the suspense in sym- 
bolism and gracefully beautiful but 
meaningless camera shots that his 
film has all the clarity of a mud puddle 
by moonlight. Robert Mitchum, who 
is far out of his depth as the fanatical 
preacher, and Shelley Winters, who is 
merely confused, give such erratic 
performances (as well they might con- 
sidering the preposterous things Mr. 
Laughton has asked them to do) that 
the film is not at all helped by their 
presence in it. Even Lillian Gish, play- 
ing a more realistic type, can’t help a 
certain vagueness and bewilderment 
now and then.—United Artists. 


* * * * 


THE National Council of Catholic Men 
showed us a pilot film of a new series 
called We Believe for which they have 
completed thirteen half-hour shows. 
The purpose of this series, to be given 
free of charge to any TV station which 
will run them, is to let the moderator, 
Father James J. McQuade, S.J., explain 
in basic, uncomplex terms what a 
Roman Catholic believes and why he 
does. There is no great fanfare, no 
preaching, no obscurity to what Father 
McQuade is saying and while the 
series, on the whole, may tend to 
tread on ground quite familiar to Cath- 
olics, the manner of presentation is 
such that it will not bore even the 
well-informed. 
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Its appeal to non-Catholic audiences 
should also be considerable since the 
series covers in succeeding weeks 
what Catholics believe about sancti- 
fying grace, the sacraments, divine 
worship, the moral and religious life, 
and the family, among other points. 
Since most of this is presented 
straightforwardly, without gimmicks 
or tricks of any sort, it should attract 
sober-minded, intelligent audiences, 
Catholic or not. What I liked about 
Father McQuade’s manner is that he 
does not attempt at any point to force 
himself upon you as a television per- 
sonality. He is simply a priest ex- 
plaining in comprehensible’ terms 
points which non-Catholics and Cath- 
olics ought to have clearly in mind 
when they discuss Catholicism. The 
entire series, which is scheduled for 
fall release, was produced by Richard 
Walsh whose excellent work in this 
field we have already commented on 
in previous issues in connection with 
the Catholic Hour. 


THE $64,000 QUESTION, a _ recent 
giveaway show which everyone, I’m 
sure, must have heard of by now has 
so many frills, gadgets, and gimmicks 
about it—cops, bank officers, isolation 
booths for high-bracket contestants, 
etc.—that it would appear that the 
sponsors are momentarily expecting 
a well-organized crime syndicate to 
break in, shout “Hands up!” and 
make off with the whole kit-n-boodle. 
Since the show even provides a new 
Cadillac on the set (ideal for a quick 
getaway), the set-up is perfect. 

The program is run no differently 
from Beat the Clock, Break the Bank, 
Welcome, Travelers, etc., ad infinitum, 
ad nauseam, except that, for $64,000 
you get an I.B.M. machine to dole out 
the question cards instead of some 
smiling, sleek-haired M.C. just burst- 
ing to give away $8,000 or $16,000 or, 
if your nervous system can stand the 
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strain, $32,000. The faint-hearted are 
certainly discouraged from trying for 
the BIG prize. 

Oh, well, I suppose this sort of thing 
makes a lot of people happy in a 
vicarious kind of way. And as long 
as it doesn’t add to the tax burden of 
us ordinary underlings, I can’t really 
complain if the sponsors have so much 
money to toss around so freely. All I 
want to know, though, is how you get 
on this program. Perhaps another 
I.B.M. machine lurks in the entrance 
hall, snatching unwary pedestrians 
right off the street and whisking them 
up into the studio. 


SUMMER replacements are often rather 
dullish things, but a not so new show 
called Those Whiting Girls in which 
a very energetic pair of sisters named 
Whiting, Barbara and Margaret, play 
a very energetic pair of sisters. A 
family situation comedy, Those Whit- 
ing Girls has verve and humor. The 
younger of the two, Barbara, is an ex- 
pert broad comedienne and can slap 
a sassy line across with the sting of a 
bull-whip. Both girls sing, and here 
Margaret’s talents come to the fore. 
It would be very pleasant to have 
Those Whiting Girls around even 
when the summer is but a muggy 
memory. 


JACK PAAR, who recently checked out 
of The Morning Show just when it was 
getting good, now has his own half- 


hour five days a week. Essentially 
this is the same show Mr. Paar used 
to dish out with your cereal except 
that now it comes at lunch time. Mr. 
Paar is a zany, uninhibited humorist 
who sees the ludicrous in just about 
everything and, if you like your fun 
literate and sophisticated, he is your 
boy. He has an excellent foil in Edith 
Adams, a singer-comedienne, and in 
Jack Haskell who helps out in the 
vocal department, too. 





BY Euphemia Van 


THE CATHOLIC THEATER CONFER- 
ENCE. Tenth Biennial Convention. On 
Monday morning, June 13th, 1,500 
members of the Catholic Theater Con- 
ference attended Solemn Mass in the 
lofty and very French Gothic Church 
of the Sacred Heart in Notre Dame, 
Ind. The celebrant was the Rev. 
Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C., president 
of the University; the deacon, Rev. 
Gilbert Hartke, O.P., of Catholic Uni- 
versity, and the subdeacon, Rev. 
Robert Johnston, S.J., of St. Louis 
University. A short but pungent ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Anthony 
Juliano, of Portland, Oreg. These dis- 
tinguished priests had come from all 
parts of the country, Father Hartke, 
having flown up from Washington 
just for the day to give evidence of 
his esteem for the Conference, was 
due back in Washington the next day 
to receive a decoration for the work 
of the acting company from C.U. in 
the Pacific area. 

At the General Meeting later on that 
morning the keynote address was 
given by Emmet Lavery who had also 
flown on from the Coast on twenty- 
four hours’ leave from work on a new 
script in Hollywood. This spirit of 
loyalty among the founders of the 
Conference was mirrored in_ the 
young members who filled the huge 
University Drill Hall to be welcomed 
by Rev. A. Mendez, C.S.C., on the part 
of Notre Dame University and Sister 
Mary Angelita, B.V.M., chairman of 
the Program Committee. Sister Mary 
Madeleva, C.S.C., of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, spoke with her 
unique charm and vivacity, and Miss 
Thérése Marie Cuny, the retiring 
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president of the Catholic Theater Con- 
ference, gave the extraordinary report 
of her two years of office. 

In 1953, after her election during 
the Ninth Biennial Convention at 
Loretto College, Colo., Miss Cuny had 
found the Conference at its lowest ebb 
both as to membership and finance. 
During 1953-1955, Miss Cuny brought 
the membership up to 482 with 2,538 
student members, and from a cash 
balance of $161.10 with nearly a thou- 
sand dollars indebtedness, her tire- 
less efforts have left the C.T.C. not 
only solvent but with $4,708.49 in the 
treasury. 

This means that Miss Cuny, dis- 
counting her own work on the faculty 
of two high schools, acted not only as 
president but as secretary, treasurer 
and editor of Catholic Theater which 
included the actual addressing and 
mailing of it every month. Her heroic 
work has settled the Conference on 
what was once a very wobbly founda- 
tion and has confirmed its national 
importance. 


LOADED busses and cars from distant 
places which kept arriving till late in 
the evening on Sunday, tested the effi- 
ciency of Sister Mary Xavier, B.V.M., 
and her staff as well as their patience 
as some had forgotten to make reser- 
vations. “I’ll just put two in every 
bed for tonight,” said one cheerful 
Sister. By Monday night Notre Dame 
had had to expand the room allot- 
ment. Due to the concentrated efforts 
of Sister Angelita and her Committee 
the only criticisms of the 1955 Con- 
vention seemed to be that it was im- 
possible to profit by all of the pro- 
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gram as there was often a choice of 
three different subjects in the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, varied 
with such novelties as the Dutch 
actress, Madame Helene Oosthoek in 
her solo production of Everyman 
with masks, and Dr. Zelma George of 
the Karamu Theater, in Cleveland, 
whose talk on the origin and develop- 
ment of Negro Spirituals among her 
people held a large audience emo- 
tionally spellbound. 

It was difficult to choose between 
such panel discussions as “Successful 
Playwrights” and “Dramatic Criti- 
cism and Writing” which were sched- 
uled at the same hour as a very prac- 
tical “Make-Up Demonstration.” Next 
day the decision had to be between 
“Stage Movement,” by Mrs. G. G. Bun- 
zel, of Carnegie Tech, and “Stage Di- 
rection,” by Rev. K. G. Schroeder, of 
Loras College. At the latter, by the 
way, Father Schroeder, in answer to 
a query, assured the questioner that 
a simple “Damn” could not be damned 
as swearing and that he saw no neces- 
sity for cutting it out of a script. 

On the last morning there was such 
an intelligent and broadminded dis- 
cussion of “Art and Morality” by a 
brilliant quartette that we very much 
hope that it may be possible to pub- 
lish a part of it in Catholic Theater. 
The speakers were Rev. R. F. Grady, 
S.J., of the University of Scranton; 
Sister Gregory, O.P., of Rosary Col- 
lege, who stampeded her audience; 
Rev. Gabriel Stapleton, S.D.S., of the 
Mother of the Saviour Seminary, and 
Rev. Norman Weyand, S.J., of Loyola 
University. This discussion was the 
highlight of the Convention and war- 
ranted a stenographic recording. 


AT the General Business Meeting, Miss 
Cuny’s resignation was most regret- 
fully accepted and the election of 
Sister Angelita, B.V.M., as president, 
was hailed. The headquarters of the 
Catholic Theater Conference has ac- 
cordingly been moved from Evanston, 


Ill., to the Immaculate Conception 
Academy, in Davenport, Ia., where 
with the help of our fatter bank 


balance it will be possible for Sis- 
ter Angelita to have the proper sec- 
retarial assistance which Miss Cuny 
denied herself. It was decided, how- 
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ever, that as the triple office of Presi- 
dent, Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer was enough to demand of any 
one individual, the gracious offer of 
Sister Elizabeth Seton, O.P., of St. 
Mary-of-the-Springs College, to assume 
the editorial responsibility for Catho- 
lic Theater—the monthly bulletin of 
the Conference—was most cheerfully 
accepted. 

Our Library is still to be serviced 
by the Immaculate Heart College of 
Los Angeles but our shelves must be 
replenished with dozens of new plays 
if the library and the efficient help of 
the Immaculate Heart College staff are 
to be of any advantage to our mem- 
bers. No more beautiful background 
for our books could be found. All we 
need now are the books! 


BESIDE arena productions of The 
Lady’s Not For Burning by St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minn., and Blithe 
Spirit by Clarke College, Dubuque, Ia., 
two one-act plays were charmingly 
presented: Parade at Devil’s Bridge 
by St. Mary-in-the-Woods College and 
The Romance of the Willow Pattern 
by Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. I 
regret that I missed Blithe Spirit as 
well as Room Service, Act I; Pierre 
Patelin and The Princess Marries a 
Page by three of the High Schools 
(Detroit University High, Rosati-kain 
and Regis of Eau-Claire, Wis.), but I 
did see the TV play, Appointment at 
Noon by the Catholic Theater of 
Rochester and found it confused and 
violent. 

Each evening there was a full-length 
play starting off with A Billion Dollar 
Saint by Dr. Natalie White, of St. 
Mary’s College, presented by the De- 
partment of Speech of Notre Dame. 
This was a world premiére! Although 
Dr. White chooses farce for the con- 
fines of her talent there were some 
challenging ideas underlying the un- 
usual situation of St. Francis of 
Assisi’s unexpected appearance at a 
large Jesuit University. St. Francis is 
appalled at the massive structure of 
modern higher education. “Beware 
of the pride of knowledge,” he cries, 
“desire rather holy humility and pov- 
erty.” His appeal to the students to 
throw away all books seemed highly 
subversive to the Vice-Presidents of 
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the University but delighted the foot- 
ball team who, forthwith, removed 
their shoes and won a featured game 
in brown tunics. Next day, singing 
lustily, they marched off the Campus 
in St. Francis’s footsteps. Three pairs 
of shoes left on the stage outside the 
final curtain proved that three of the 
Vice-Presidents were moved to join 
them. Dr. White has a most engaging 
sense of humor and I have had the 
greatest enjoyment in rereading her 
play. 


THERE was also an interesting pro- 
duction of Philip Barry’s philosophic 
comedy Hotel Universe by the Catho- 
lic Community Theater of Rochester 
who played against the restlessness of 
a High School audience in the bal- 
cony. Barry’s sophistication tempered 
by a Catholic tradition builds his ac- 
tion around the “Space - Time - Con- 
tinuum” and time past becomes time 
present as memories are evoked in 
the dialogue. Rapid changes of emo- 
tion must be handled deftly but with 
conviction by the players, among 
whom Ronald Pedrose as Pat and Jean 
Strachan as Ann were notable. The 
absence of their usual set and props 
presented hazards to the company 
which they surmounted with credit. 

The Crucible, by Arthur Miller, 
which had a limited run in New York, 
won great acclaim in its production 
by Loyola University, Chicago. A very 
commonplace factor that accounted 
for its success was that rehearsals 
had been carried on for four solid 
weeks. There is nothing in the world, 
sad to say, that can take the place of 
rehearsing. 


ON the evening of Wednesday, June 
15th, there were over 1,200 assembled 
in the two vast dining halls of Notre 
Dame for the Banquet presided over 
by Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., as Toast- 
master at which Miss Cuny was pre- 


sented by a grateful Board with a 
water color of St. Genesius by Don 
Lederle of San Francisco, and Sister 
Mary Charitas, C.S.J., received an 
Honorary Life Membership in recog- 
nition of her splendid work as Re- 
gional Director over a span of years. 
Father Nagle introduced his old 
friend, Rev. John Louis Bonn, S.J., so 
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long connected with Boston College, 
whose repartee and wit rivaled the 
toastmaster’s. At the close of the Ban- 
quet, a candlelight procession neatly 
organized by the graceful efficiency 
of Father Mendez, converged on the 
Shrine of Our Lady in the Woods from 
three different directions and Bene- 
diction was given in the soft stillness 
of the summer night. 


ON Thursday morning, the Campus, 
shorn of skirts, saw busses loading at 
all points of the compass. Sister 
Charitas herself was returning with 
246 High School girls to Minnesota. 
The new President and Board had a 
last conference at the Morris Inn and 
then Mr. Joseph Rice, Board member 
from Los Angeles, loaded a gay red 
Cadillac with the honored person of 
the President and three other grate- 
ful passengers and set off for Chicago. 
Notre Dame with its great church, its 
block of gray buildings, its umbra- 
geous campus and its lakes will not 
soon be forgotten. The golden dome of 
its administration building will remain 
a symbol to the Catholic Theater Con- 
ference of a new period of prosperity 
and progress. 


THE TEMPEST.—“This is such stuff 
as dreams are made on” should be 
writ over the entrance of the great 
new American Shakespeare Festival 
Theater in Connecticut for here is the 
dream of many years come true. The 
humble but rapid Housatonic has 
gained international cognizance be- 
side the Avon, for Stratford-on-Housa- 
tonic is now the home of the Shake- 
speare Theater and School of Acting 
of which Lawrence Langner of the 
Theater Guild has dreamed so long 
and which was pictured in his auto- 
biography in 1951. Thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the town of Stratford the 
dream has been realized on Connecti- 
cut soil with the grounds sloping down 
to the engaging river which rises so 
tumultuously in the Berkshires. 

The theater itself is modeled on the 
Globe of Tudor London with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,600. Like the Globe 
it is wooden but built of South Ameri- 
can cypress which will weather from 
its present piney glow to dull gray. 
The front entrance and porch, gay 
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with red geraniums, looks over the 
river; the foyer is lofty and hospita- 
ble and the very spacious auditorium 
is genially hung with the same crim- 
son which covers the chairs. The 
lighting is clear and bright enough to 
insure reading of the program. The 
stage is opera size and on either hand 
are a single tier of boxes under a 
peaked roof which may be included 
in the stage set if so desired. The 
players in the orchestra may either be 
visible or covered with an apron. 
Very impressive are the huge wings 
backstage, capacious enough to ac- 
commodate sets for a full repertoire. 
No scenery can as yet be flown as 
counter weights for such a theater 
would involve another $50,000, but 
the Committee seemed wise to open 
when they did before the lounge or 
greenroom are decorated or the 
grounds landscaped, 

What could be more appropriate for 
the opening of a dream theater than 
The Tempest, that delicate fantasy of 
love and loss, witchery and foolery, 
vengeance and charity. In this, the 
last of his plays, Shakespeare seems 
to have much of his treasure —the 
rich Italianate background of Pros- 
pero; the purity of young romance; 
the treachery of ambition and of 
courtiers; clowns at their revels; 
primitive passion and fairy compe- 
tence. As witness to his feeling for 
current events there is the mysterious 
isle which mirrors the Bermudas, so 
recently discovered, there is. the 
magic and mention of the witchcraft 
in which King James I was so inter- 
ested, and his grief over the loss of 
his heir apparent, Prince Henry, is 
tenderly recalled. The play was writ- 
ten for the wedding of Elisabeth of 
Bohemia whose marriage was to bring 
the Hanoverians to England and 
whom Wotton immortalized in “Ye 
meaner beauties of the night.” The 
Tempest is gossamer weighted with 
lyricism and the magical lines are 
pregnant with purest idealism. This 
paean to charity and chastity is a 
transcendent swan song. Prospero, 


who has subdued carnality in Cali- 
ban and an undisciplined spirit in 
Ariel, forgoes not only vengeance but 
his magical dictatorship. 

And this Tempest is pure Shake- 
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speare. The shipwreck is acted out 
on the stage; the wedding masque 
with Iris and Juno and Ceres is in- 
cluded and Prospero’s great speech is 
spoken in the proper place. The 
magic island is represented by a mass 
of iridescent rocks, stage center on 
many different levels and housing 
Prospero’s cave. There is no attempt 
to depict different parts of the island. 
The costuming is splendidly fanciful 
and reminds me of the Shakespeare 
in black and white outline of my 
childhood. The harpies are just as 
they were in my book with head- 
pieces of horrible birds and beasts 
and elongated black figures. Prince 
Ferdinand carries his logs in his 
shirtsleeves as I have always imagined 
him doing and Miranda wears white 
frocks of Renaissance design. Ariel is 
no longer played by a ballerina as in 
the 1916 and 1945 productions. This 
is a boyish elf-green all over—face— 
hands—hair. Caliban’s costume is not 
so satisfactory for, although his lower 
legs and arms are scaly, his body cov- 
ered with black net has a suggestion 
of the Follies. His head and face—a 
bit blackened—are his own. 

As Prospero, Raymond Massey is a 
kindly, dignified figure with imper- 
fect diction, at his best in the pleas- 
antry of the epilogue but it would 
never really surprise me to have him 
pick up a stovepipe hat. Jack Pa- 
lance added a touch of pathos to Cali- 
ban; Jerry Stiller and Rex Everhart 
were really funny as Trinculo and 
Stephano; Christopher Plummer was 
in every way a prince of romance 
and Joan Chandler, an_ unself-con- 
scious Miranda. Hurd Hatfield, dis- 
guised as an ancient, dominated the 
courtiers as the kindly Gonzalo. As 
Ariel, Roddy McDowall has not only 
nimble imagination but a spontaneous 
grace and his elfin pose as he piped 
on top of the rock at the opening of 
Act II brought a burst of applause. 
As a bat presiding over the harpies, 
he had surprising force. It seems a 
pity that there could not have been a 
more melodic setting to his song, 
“Where the Bee sucks, there suck I.” 

The Tempest is just the entertain- 
ment for a summer’s night. It’s not 
too far by car and busses meet the 
train. 








NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN 

by Evelyn Waugh 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
“It’s going to be a long war,” one of 
Waugh’s characters says in this sequel 
to Men at Arms; “The great thing is 
to spend it among friends.” That is 
about the clearest-cut, and perhaps 
the noblest, aim suggested in the en- 
tire book. Guy Crouchback is with us 
again (too obscure, perhaps, to be the 
reader’s friend), and some of his ac- 
quaintances from the earlier book 
drift in and out. With the fluidity of 
the war itself, Guy moves wraith-like 
from London to Scotland, to Crete, to 
Cairo. If to be great is to be misun- 
derstood, Guy has a kind of greatness. 
He never complains, never explains. 
Not about himself, that is. When he 
goes to confession in Alex, the priest 
turns out to be an Alsatian spy; 
Waugh-like, that incident is made to 
turn out to Guy’s discredit. 

There are touches, though slight 
and infrequent, of Waugh’s best in 
this book, but for much of it there is 
nothing inevitable or right. Any one 
of these events could have happened 
differently, and the reader, lacking 
the magic of the earlier books, cannot 
keep himself from thinking so. All the 
acid, etched quality has disappeared, 
and with it Waugh’s bite. What is 
left is a Gilbertian world without the 
earlier music. To spend a whole book 
simply noting that the late war was 
for the likes of Trimmer, ex-barber 
on the Aquitania, and now a fake 
Scots major and war hero, simply will 
not do. Where “quintessential Eng- 
land” is—its diseovery seems to be 
the book’s theme —is neither estab- 


lished nor clearly hinted at. Perhaps 
Officers and Gentlemen is a fragment 
of a whole whose pattern a succeed- 
ing book will make clear. 


WE SHALL MARCH AGAIN 

by Gerhard Kramer 

Putnam. $3.75 
This book’s reviewers seem to see in 
the title a threat of German militarism 
being revived. Aside from the fact 
that these fears parallel fears manu- 
factured in Moscow, it is a misread- 
ing of the book to see this novel as 
documentation of Prussianism ever 
resurgent. The title is a direct trans- 
lation of the original German one, but 
close attention to the text reveals that 
it is to be taken ironically. Men like 
the protagonist, Victor Velten, “wan- 
derer on the periphery of decision,” 
never even marched once. 

Velten’s army career was that of 
being the Artful Dodger under all cir- 
cumstances. At first, it is merely a 
question of seeking out the soft spots, 
of “goldbricking,” of retaining one’s 
own identity and disbelief in the war 
in France (where one’s army was vic- 
torious) or in Russia (where the army 
was being trounced). In the end it 
became a matter of being lucky 
enough, when the scoundrels at the 
top were trying to escape, to manage 
“legal desertion.” ‘“Europe’s dying,” 
a mortally wounded friend tells him 
with bitterness, “and lucky Victor 
Velten goes on weaving through it all 
... On a holiday tour in uniform... 
still drifting unscathed through the 
hazards of the Second World War.” 
The “hazards” are very much part of 
this book, of course, but they oblig- 
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ingly supply a backdrop for Victor, 
a man too weak to be really vicious, 
and a little too clever to be intelligent 
about the meaning of it all. 


THE TRUSTING AND THE MAIMED 
by James Plunkett 

Devin-Adair. $3.00 
In the final of the ten stories of this 
book a man flicks his cigarette butt 
into the water and observes that the 
moon looks “like an aspirin.” These 
words catch the tone of disillusion- 
ment and frustration of most of the 
stories. Ireland today, if we are to 
believe Mr. Plunkett, and he writes 
with ardor and conviction, is heavily 
populated by men, and women too, 
who lead lives of quiet but nonethe- 
less real and intense desperation. The 
great days of legend and “trouble” 
are over, these pages persuade, and 
now all is drabness. 

Yet Irish drabness has the quality 
of being as paradoxical as any other 
quality that embattled island localizes. 
There are flare-ups of goodness, and 
valor, of humor even. And there is 
always the symbolic rejection of dull 
loneliness possible in the quaffing of 
“a few jars.” Although the manner is 
new, the old themes of such story- 
tellers as O’Connor and O’Faolain are 
here: the struggles of schoolmasters 
in remote villages (with the priest on 
the side of enlightenment for a 
change); the clash of Irish and Eng- 
lish culture in the schools; echoes of 
the struggle for liberty. Definitely 
new, and disturbirg, is Mr. Plunkett’s 
strong hint that under the iron neces- 
sity of our times, Ireland is being 
transformed and industrialized out of 
its former character, at least as fiction 
painted it, and is becoming indistin- 
guishable from other places. 


THE CARMELITE 

by Elgin Groseclose 

Macmillan. $3.75 
The meeting of a Carmelite contem- 
plative and a tyrant Shah of Persia 
proves, in these exciting pages, con- 
siderably more than that East is East 
and West is West. The setting of The 
Carmelite is the Persia of the seven- 
teenth century, when missions of the 
Church were being established in 
Shah Abbas’ capital, in Goa, and in 
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Los Angeles. Fray Juan Thaddeus, an 
historical person, as are most of the 
leading characters, was sent by Rome 
as envoy from the Holy See. What 
was to be a brief diplomatic contact 
lasted twenty-four years. 

Fray Juan’s first convert was the 
Princess Shamala, niece of the Shah, 
and intended for his harem. In the 
midst of disappointments, of perils to 
his mission and his life, Fray Juan 
was able to strengthen Shamala’s 
faith and to marry her to a Catholic 
Englishman. The Carmelite presents 
mighty opposites—the barbaric splen- 
dor and cruelty of the Shah, and the 
supple, virile spirituality of the Friar. 
Scenes of cruelty—as when the jeal- 
ous Shah has his son blinded, and the 
maddened Prince takes a terrible re- 
venge—and scenes of colorful humor, 
as when the Spanish ambassador ar- 
rives on a state visit, are woven to- 
gether in a fascinating tapestry of 
strong men and motives. The strength, 
moral and intellectual, of Fray Juan 
is one of the best things in the book. 
The reader will not soon forget this 
great man, “tender and compassionate 
and immaculate,” though history has 
forgotten him. Novels of the quality 
of The Carmelite do much to justify 
the historical novel as a form; more, 
they provide insights into forgotten 
corners which history itself can sel- 
dom illuminate. 





THE MAGNIFICENT ENEMIES 

by Edgar Maass 

Scribner. $3.95 
The motto of the Likedeelers (share- 
alikes) was this: “Friends of God— 
the very best; But enemies of all the 
rest.” This brilliant historical novel, 
stirring in action and never sacrific- 
ing probabilities to the exigencies of 
plot, shows’ how a group of fourteenth- 
century heretics became pirates and 
the scourge of the towns of the Han- 
seatic League, a terror to honest mer- 
chants and burghers, and a threat to 
kingdoms. 

The crux of the story is the slow 
transformation of Claus von Sissingen 
(“the one who tosses off the beaker’) 
from an honest sea-faring knight to 
the most resourceful and relentless of 
the Likedeeler leaders. A man who set 
great store by his personal honor, 
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Claus became implacable when the 
Hanse would not believe his story 
that his fleet captains betrayed -him 
on a mission of succor to the besieged 
king of Sweden. When they were not 
paid for their relief mission, the other 
ship captains stormed Visby and looted 
it. Claus was falsely imprisoned and 
his word disbelieved. Upon his escape 
he became the League’s implacable 
enemy. This meant becoming the 
enemy of Simon van Utrecht, too, an 
enmity that led to a full-fledged en- 
gagement at sea, excitingly described 
in these pages. The Magnificent 
Enemies reflects the authority of the 
historian its author is; it is equally 
authoritative and gripping as fiction. 
That an historical novel should be on 
the side of the right and established 
order instead of being romantically 
committed to rebels, and yet give the 
rebels their due as men, is a singular 
achievement. The Magnificent Enemies 
makes, in its power and subtlety, for 
magnificent reading. 


THE MAN IN THE GRAY 
FLANNEL SUIT 

by Sloan Wilson 

Simon & Schuster. $3.50 
One way of putting Tom Rath’s di- 
lemma is to say that he has the choice 
between being “positive and enthusi- 
astic’” and “smart and broke.” How 
Tom succeeds, somewhat improbably, 
in being both smart and solvent is the 
burden of this exceedingly engaging 
novel. Back in civilian life (after a 
war experience in Italy, conveyed 
through flashback) Tom is hesitant 
about wearing the correct uniform of 
the junior executive, the dedicated 
commuter, chipping chunks off his 
integrity to support wife and children. 

After an improbable but very funny 
series of interviews Tom lands the job 
of making a tycoon into a humanita- 
rian. Can he, who in war killed seven- 
teen men, singly and _ deliberately, 
throw himself into being “enthusi- 
astic’; has he that kind of ruthless- 
Mr. Wilson sympathetically 
Tom and Betsy and _ their 
struggles, which are none the less real 
for all that the Joneses, with whom 
they try to keep up, are pretty high 
on the ladder. An elevator operator 
who be planning blackmail, and 


ness? 
shows 


may 
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TREASURE UNTOLD 
By Rev. Albert J. Shamon—Reflections on 
the Apostle’s Creed together with a com- 
mentary on the various articles. The many 
lessons drawn from the Creed are brought 
home to us by pleasant anecdotes and sim- 
ple explanations. $3.50 
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THE GOLDEN MAN 


By Anthony Ross, O.P.—A delightful book 
bringing out the ideal contained in The 
Golden Man, the Medizwval classic by Blessed 
Jame de Voragine. By a novel treatment 
of the lives of a number of saints the 
author builds up the “Golden Man,”’ the 
ideal Christian who may be king or com- 
moner, priest or bishop, princess or slave 
girl. Illustrated $2.00 
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THE SCHOLAR AND THE CROSS 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein 
By Hilda C. Graef—‘This study of Edith 
Stein comes nearer to ‘the whole story.’ 
Miss Graef has reworked the biographical 
material, discovered additional sources, and 
added her own gifts of insight and inter- 
pretation. The result is impressive.” 
The Commonweal. Illustrated $3.50 
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a butle* who almost certainly has de- 
signs on Tom’s grandmother’s estate 
which might prove fraudulent, add to 
Tom’s worries. But all turns out for 
the best. Perhaps the moral is that he 
who neither sells his soul to huckster- 
ing nor yet bites big business’ feeding 
hand will both have his cake and eat 
it. The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
most unsuitably mixes farce, satire, 
and humor, but most readers will not 
mind, for here is a book of pleasant 
vit and an unfailing charm. 


THE PERSISTENT IMAGE 

by Gladys Schmidt 

Dial. $3.50 
Deserting for the moment the histori- 
cal figure which has given her a repu- 
tation as a serious and careful artist, 
Miss Schmidt invests the present with 
the same level gaze she has hitherto 
reserved for history. Like an anthro- 
pologist equipped with notebook she 
stalks and tracks down her characters. 
Unfortunately they prove to be queru- 
lous people who are scarcely worth 
the effort. 

This is offered as a “serious love 
story,” the story of the attraction and 
withdrawal of John Reiber confronted 
by Helen Cameron. John and Helen 
were in love six years ago. When The 
Persistent Image opens, John, a sour, 
fussy man, has put all thought of 
Helen behind him. After all, she had 
married another, and what was it to 
him that she had been divorced and 


“ 


now lived with her child and her 
mother in greatly reduced circum- 
stances? In a short time, though, 


John, who fed on “the waste in his 
heart,” is drawn toward Helen, older 
now and pathetically eager, after some 
initial awkwardness, to entrap him. 
It is hard to say who seduces whom 
in the ugly scene on the porch, or 
why the pair are so much more noble 
than Helen’s husband, who discovers 
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them. And it is certainly curious that 
the author should permit herself a plot 
solution involving a barroom brawl 
(so uncerebral after what has gone 
before) plus the bathos of ending the 
lovers’ dilemma by having a little child 
(the “image” of Helen’s husband) 
lead them. Miss Schmitt’s control 
wobbles badly in this one. 


THE ACTOR 

by Niven Busch 

Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 

“Since when,” Harold Prader asked 
angrily, “does a ramrod put a com- 
pany on golden time?” By which, of 
course, he means to imply that a 
movie stunt man has no right to tie 
up a shooting schedule so that every- 
one on the lot goes on overtime pay. 
The fact that Harold, the director of 
“Leatherlegs,” is the son of Dan 
Prader, the picture’s stunt man, is a 
complication added to those arising 
from the fact that the company is on 
location in Mexico. Hollywood’s long 
arm reaches even there, as both Harold 
and Dan discover. 

The making of “Leatherlegs” is a 
crisis in the lives of both men. Harold, 
who has always resented and hated 
his father, is getting his first chance 
to direct. Dan, a horse-opera star in 
the early days of sound, is hoping to 
make a come-back. The situation is 
such that both cannot succeed, or it 
would be if Mr. Busch had not oblig- 
ingly provided an ending and a twist 
that is both “happy” and satisfying. 
Dan is a woman-chaser and a fairly 
hardened egoist. Interestingly enough, 
he is an ardent teetotaler and a stark 
adherent of orange crush. This is 
realistic tough stuff, with a kind of 
love story, an apt and knowing mix- 
ture of the opposition the author sets 
up between what he calls the “dream- 
shapes” of the movies and what he 
sees as “the real world.” 




















INTEGRATION 
AND RELIGION 
by W. Earl Biddle, M.D., F.A.P.A. 

Macmillan. $3.75 
In a small, concise, and very readable 
book, Dr. W. Earl Biddle of the Phila- 
delphia State Hospital, adding one 
more attempt to break existent bar- 
riers between psychiatry and religion, 
gives eloquent testimony to the fact 
that psychiatry, exercised within its 
limits, can be of aid to religion in 
integrating man and society in God. 
Distinguishing clearly between the 
sound experimental and experienced 
conclusions of Freudian analysis and 
metaphysical theories by which these 
have been gratuitously interpreted, 
the author shows that psychiatry sup- 
ports the fundamental conclusions of 
religion, and by its efforts can release 
human personality from the bondage 
of the unconscious so that its funda- 
mental drive for union with God and 
fellow man can be fulfilled more effi- 
caciously. 

It is a valiant attempt, demanding 
sympathetic reading, but the reader 
cannot be charged with skepticism if 
he retains the impression that the 
book is too brief to be completely con- 
vincing and that the author’s sixteen 
years of laudable desire to effect a rap- 
prochement has carried him beyond 
the evidence available. This is not 
to say, however, that his conclusions 
are incorrect. Rather, it is that addi- 
tional verification is needed. And it 
does lend support to the thesis that, 
stripped of his own assumptions and 
presuppositions and his bias against 
dogmatic religion, Freud’s writings 
may ultimately lead psychiatry into 
full agreement with sound religious 
teachings. The core of Dr. Bidd@le’s 
presentation is the interpretation of 
the father-mother phantasies of child- 
hood and their relation to the exist- 
ence of God and devil, of good and 
evil, of heaven and hell. Further clari- 
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fication of this thesis is necessary for 
full conviction. The desire to see such 
verification prompts this reviewer to 
caution. 

As an introduction to psychiatry 
and for provocative insights into the 
experiences of childhood, of group 
relations, of the importance of both 
work and play for the fully integrated 
personality, and finally, for its stress 
on the function of the imagination in 
one’s contact with reality, the book is 
very much worth reading. 

Wa ter T. Goucn, C.S.P., Px.D. 


PIERRE TOUSSAINT 

by Arthur and Elizabeth Sheehan 

Kenedy. $3.50 
Two years ago a bronze plaque was 
placed on the outer wall of Old St. 
Peter’s Church in Barclay Street, New 
York City. It is in honor of the mem- 
ory of a most devout parishioner. A 
biography of Pierre Toussaint has 
been long overdue. When one mentions 
his name, either he is unknown or the 
reaction is: “Oh, yes, the Haitian slave 
leader.” Pierre, although not as well- 
known as L’Ouverture, made his con- 
tribution to the cause of social justice 
in a different way than his contempo- 
rary. One of his earlier admirers has 
said: “When I was young I used to 
hear Protestants speak with rever- 
ence of two Catholics—the great Féne- 
lon and the humble Toussaint!” 

Born a slave in Haiti, Toussaint was 
brought to New York by the Bérard 
family in 1787. Financial reverses left 
Madame Bérard penniless. As a hum- 
ble and devoted slave, he supported 
his mistress from earnings as a hair- 
dresser to the fashionable ladies of 
New York society. His clientele was 
a “Who’s Who” of the times. 

For well over sixty years in New 
York, this devout and saintly Negro 
carried on a personal apostolate of 
charitable deeds and good works. He 
was a one-man St. Vincent de Paul So- 
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ciety. He might be considered as one 
of the founders of Catholic Charities 
in New York for the work he did, not 
only in collecting for the first Orphan 
Asylum, but for the innumerable works 
of mercy that he daily performed over 
the period of his lifetime. 

The authors have demonstrated com- 
mendable imaginative skill in telling 
a story that at the same time maintains 
their central figure in his true histori- 
cal perspective. The epilogue is espe- 
cially valuable in relating how the 
story of Toussaint’s life has been pre- 
served for future generations. 

Leo R. Ryan, Pu.D. 


CARDINAL QUIROGA, INQUISITOR 
GENERAL OF SPAIN 

by Maurice Boyd 

William C. Brown. $3.00 
Although he was a conspicuous figure 
in one of history’s most stirring pe- 
riods, Cardinal Quiroga is surprisingly 
litle known today. Born in 1512, 
holding the office of Inquisitor Gen- 
eral of Spain for a longer time than 
any other incumbent, he was involved 
in many difficulties complicated 
enormously by his double allegiance 
to masters suspicious of each other, 
the aggressively nationalistic King 
Philip II, and the vigorous, reforming, 
Franciscan Pope, Sixtus V. The bat- 
tles into which he was drawn included 
the Dominican-Jesuit theological con- 
troversies and the conflict between 
the Jesuit Master General, Aquaviva, 
and a group of malcontents among the 
Spanish Jesuits, which resulted in the 
dismissal of twenty-five of them from 
the Society—chiefly men of Hebrew 
or Moorish descent. Sixtus V threat- 
ened Quiroga with deposition for un- 
fairness toward the Jesuits; others 
assailed the Cardinal for advocating 
a more lenient method of dealing with 
Moorish converts; in various quarters 
he was criticized for stating his con- 
victions too bluntly. By the time he 
laid down his office in 1594, he was a 
tired old man who no longer spoke in 
forthright fashion to pope or king. 

The author’s’ report upon his 
sources contain some surprising items, 
for example: the classifying of G. FE. 
Coulton as an “ ‘impartial’ Protes- 
tant”; the description of Henry C. Lea 
as “slightly against the Inquisition”; 
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the comment that Pastor shows “papal 
bias”; and the mystifying note that 
Vacandard’s book, The Inquisition, 
translated by Conway, has “no anti- 
Catholic bias.” Possibly it was by an 
oversight that the author failed on 
page 145 to make clear that the “con- 
fession,” which revealed certain facts, 
was not a sacramental confession. 

Quiroga stands out in these pages 
an able, courageous man trying to dis- 
charge a task rendered practically 
impossible by his contradictory respon- 
sibilities. Readers who wish to en- 
large the background of the story may 
find additional material in William T. 
Walsh’s Philip II, in Joseph H. Fich- 
ter’s biography of Francis Suarez, 
and in the pertinent volumes of Pas- 
tor’s Church History. 

JosePpH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


THE HUNTING AND EXPLORING 
ADVENTURES OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

edited by Donald Day 

Dial. $5.00 
This work is a collection of incidents 
taken from a number of books written 
by and about Theodore Roosevelt. 
Most of the selections are in T. R.’s 
own words, and remarkably stirring 
words they are. About half of the 
book is concerned with Roosevelt’s 
hunting experiences in the West of 
the United States. Here we read of a 
multitude of adventures in which his 
unique force of character, his utter 
disregard of personal comfort and 
personal safety, won for him the admi- 
ration and friendship of any number 
of Wild Westerners of that day. In 
this first half of the book, the reader 
may find a certain sameness in the 
events recounted, each one exciting, 
but taken together, savoring somewhat 
of repetition. But here Roosevelt was 
only winning his spurs. 

Shortly after his term as President 
of the United States was over in 1909, 
he embarked, accompanied by his 
son Kermit, to hunt big game in 
Africa where his political enemies 
hoped “that every lion would do his 
duty.” But the lions hadn’t a chance. 
He was an intrepid hunter, a fact re- 
corded by many of his associates in 
this expedition. His own accounts, 


with bristling lions and charging ele- 
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phants, leave one breathless, but all are 
characterized by a modesty that will 
surprise those of his fellow country- 
men who always mistook his self- 
assertion for egotism. 

The last section of the book deals 
with his explorations in South Amer- 
ica where he intended only to hunt 
and to bring home specimens for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Some time after his arrival he heard 
of a river, till then unexplored, called 
the River of Doubt, which he deter- 
mined to follow to its mouth. The ad- 
ventures which followed are of ab- 
sorbing interest. 

This book gives a remarkable pic- 
ture of a remarkable man. He is 
known to many as a person of fine in- 
tellect, tireless energy, great adminis- 
trative ability and unimpeachable pa- 
triotism, but the readers of this book 
will learn to know still another Roose- 
velt: the mighty hunter, the expert in 
geography, ethnology, zoology, and a 
person kind and considerate to his 
associates. May this book be an in- 
spiration to many of our young com- 


patriots, who, wishing to cultivate 
heart, mind and body, will find a 


model in the great American who was 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
C. CorRNELIA CRAIGIE. 


TIGER OF THE SNOWS: 

The Autobiography of Tenzing of Everest 
with James Ramsay Ullman 
Putnam. $4.50 

“I am homesick for my mountains— 

My Heroic mother hills— 
And the longing that is on me 
No solace ever stills.” 
It is words such as these by Bliss Car- 
man from “The Cry of the Hill-born” 
which could have captured and stirred 
the imagination of a youth who grew 
up in the back-yard of Chomolungma, 
the Goddess Mother of the World, and 

“The Mountain So High No Bird Can 

Fly Over It.” This was Mount Ever- 

est, the world’s last frontier; and the 

dream of Tenzing Norgay was the as- 
sault of its summit. But his parents 
had wanted him to become a Buddhist 
priest; he attended a Tibetan monas- 
tery and for a while he studied. At 
fourteen, the fire of adventure burn- 
ing within him, he ran off to Darjeel- 
ing, and here began the experience 
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and occasional heartbreak that finally 
led the courageous Sherpa and Ed- 
mund Hillary to battle inch by inch to 
the peak of Everest, where no man had 
ever stood before. 

Tiger of the Snows possesses the 
elements of a great narrative. It not 
only grips the reader with its graphic 
account of the inherent dangers of the 
climb, but it also brings to Western 
Man a portrait of a simple, humble, 
devout man. There is tremendous tol- 
erance and understanding in his phi- 
losophy when he says: “Whatever the 
difficulties that arose about Everest, 
they are as nothing compared to our 
common humanity.” 

FRANK De .u’Iso.a. 


INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON DANTE 
by Dorothy L. Sayers 

Harper. $4.00 
Here is a series of first rate papers on 
Dante tied together by an introduc- 
tion setting forth the author’s basis of 
interpreting the poet and the poem. 
Miss Sayers comes at the Divine Com- 
edy not so much critically as appre- 
ciatively. Not so much to puzzle over 
obscurities as to elucidate the clarifi- 
cations brought about by her own de- 
voted study. 

Unlike many commentators on Dante 
she goes to the poet himself for the 
real meaning of the Comedy and quite 
rightly takes him at his word. Quot- 
ing the Epistle to Can Grande, which 
despite such infrequent references to 
it, is clearly Dante’s “key” to the 
poem, Miss Sayers points out that the 
Divine Comedy is an allegory and 
that it is to be interpreted throughout 
at four levels: literal, political, moral 
and mystical. 

“These four principles,” she says, 
“laid down by the poet, seem to me 
to be indispensable to any intelligent 
or enjoyable reading of the Comedy. 
The great poem ‘to which heaven and 
earth have set hand’ is relevant, not 
merely to fourteenth century man, but 
to twentieth century man, and indeed 
to man in all ages and all places.” 

The most refreshing thing about 


Miss Sayers’ view is that she assumes 
that “great poets mean what they say.” 
Attempts to dilute Dante as “just alle- 
gory” never really come off and are 
futile efforts to avoid facing up to the 
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fact that rebellious souls, here and 
hereafter, can be only in Inferno. “If 
Dante had seen a civilisation that un- 
derstood beatitude only in terms of 
cinemas and silk stockings and elec- 
tric cookers and radiators and cars and 
cocktails, would it have surprised him 
to find it all of a sudden waking to 
the realization that, having pursued 
these ideals with all its might, it was 
inexplicably left cold, hungry, bored, 
resentful and savage? Probably not, 
for he described Gluttony so. For 
Dante, the punishment of sin is the sin 
itself; the Gluttons lie prostrate under 
an eternal drench of rain and sleet and 
snow, and Cerberus, the embodied 
appetite which ruled them, rules them 
still, yelping and tearing them.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
“modern mind,” if it considers Hell 
at all, considers it as having to do 
with “hereafter.” What Dante states 
so explicitly and Miss Sayers develops 
so clearly is that Hell is a spiritual 
state. For gluttons there are rivers of 
champagne, but they reach a point 


where there is no body into which to 
pour it. 
Like her translation of the Inferno, 


these papers of Miss Sayers are a 
valuable contribution to the literature 
on Dante. They are especially helpful 
for the ordinary non-expert—not be- 
cause they are “popular” or pretend 
to make Dante “easy” but because they 
explain what to look for and how to 
look for it. “Dante is a difficult poet,” 
she states, “in the sense that he deals 
with a great subject which is not to be 
mastered without thought, but he is 
not willfully an obscure poet. When 
once we have grasped the assumptions 
from which he starts and the technical 
vocabulary which he uses, he is for 
the most part lucid as the day. His 
poem is as public and universal as the 
Christian Faith itself.” 
James Harry Price.’ 
TEN CENTURIES OF 
SPANISH POETRY 
edited by Eleanor L. Turnbull 
Johns Hopkins Press. $5.00 
This anthology is a memorial to Don 
Pedro Salinas, poet, critic and pro- 
fessor of Spanish Literature at the 
Johns Hopkins University. The editor 
has eminently succeeded in bringing 
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to completion that noted scholar’s life- 
long project “. . . to make known to 
the people of this country who do not 
read Spanish the fine poetry of his 
native land. . .” 

The volume contains a represent- 
ative collection of Spanish poetry 
from its beginnings, with the Mozara- 
bic Songs of the eleventh century, up 
to the generation of 1898, to which 
Salinas himself has so notably con- 
tributed. The original texts are ac- 
companied by well-chosen transla- 
tions, which aim more at preserving 
the distinctive poetic character of the 
original than at rendering a slavish 
translation. 

The reader who is not well ac- 
quainted with Spain’s literary history 
will surely welcome Don Pedro’s own 
literary introductions at the beginning 
of each epochal division. These brief 
paragraphs serve to locate the author 
chronologically in the Spanish tradi- 
tion and to pin-point his contribution 
to Spanish literature. Unfortunately, 
however, because of their brevity, 
these notices run the risk of over- 
simplification at times, especially with 
reference to the “mystic” poets. 

While the student of European lit- 
erature may not whole-heartedly en- 
dorse the individual selections — an 
unavoidable hazard in the publication 
of an anthology—he must agree that 
the authors are fitting representatives 
of Spain’s rich literary history. For 
an anthology should serve as a biog- 
raphy, the record of the living 
thoughts of a nation. Too often it is 
inerely an indication of the editor’s 
personal literary tastes. 

An appreciation of the mystical ele- 
ment in the Spanish character is much 
in evidence in the editor’s selection 
of authors for this anthology. The 
Spaniard cannot help but betray his 
concern for man and his destiny, for 
the struggle which is inevitable in the 
pursuit of that destiny. This is espe- 
cially true when he comes to record 
his aspirations in poetic form. From 
the very simple but moving Mozarabic 
Songs of the eleventh century to the 
“sigh for some distant enchantment” 
of Juan Ramon Jiménez, the anxiety 
of the Spanish spirit has fashioned a 
poetic form which, despite its multiple 
manifestations, is essentially mystical. 





NEW BOOKS 


The interest excited in this country 
by the literary festival at Madrid is 
ample proof that there is a large seg- 
ment of our reading public which will 


SHORTER 


LOOKING BEYOND, by Lin Yutang 
(Prentice-Hall. $4.95). This is the 
kind of book which might come from 
a man who set out to write like George 
Bernard Shaw without the gifts which 
kept that sardonic genius from being 
ridiculous—most of the time. Fore- 
casting the state of Western civiliza- 
tion at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the author—until recently Chan- 
cellor of Nanyang University of Ma- 
laya—invents a story of life on a mid- 
Pacific island after World War III 
when the United States, having de- 
feated Russia, surrendered its own 
sovereignty to the Democratic World 
Commonwealth. Whether the author 
is trying to be witty or attempting to 
spread his own views, the reader will 
remain uncertain; but at least he will 
find it easy to list instances of a 
strained, immature style and of cyn- 
ical, anti-Christian views. 

TENDERS OF THE FLOCK, by Leo 
Trese (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). Once 
again Father Trese shows how well 
he deserves the enthusiastic tributes 
which come to him from so large a 
circle of his readers. Destined pri- 
marily to clarifying the high ideals of 
the clergy, and gently probing for the 
reasons why these ideals are not al- 
ways attained, his new book will help 
the layman toward a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of some of the obstacles 
which confront the zealous priest. A 
word of praise is due the publisher 
who discovered this highly gifted and 
informal religious teacher. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF A PUB- 
LIC SERVANT, by Martin Merson 
(Macmillan. $3.00). As all the world 
knows, the overseas program of the 
International Information Administra- 
tion has been repeatedly denounced as 
not only inefficient, but also calcu- 
lated to injure the best interests of the 
United States. The book named above 
comes from a man who was special 
consultant to the administration and 
his testimony is completely in its fa- 
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find this present anthology an invalu- 

able contribution to the contemporary 

interest in Hispanic studies. 
LAWRENCE McDOoNNELL, C.S.P. 


NOTICES 


vor. Readers, therefore, will weigh 
his evidence against counter-testimony 
before accepting what he has written 
as the total truth. 

FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF, by 
Herbert Luethy (Praeger. $6.50). Two 
years ago when France seemed to be 
in a State of almost “inextricable” con- 
fusion, M. Leuthy—a Swiss by birth— 
undertook to identify the chief indi- 
viduals and to appraise the policies 
responsible for that condition. Inti- 
mately familiar with his subject, writ- 
ing without fear or favor, he has pro- 
duced a book which will enlighten not 
only the French, but readers every- 
where. A specimen of his forthright 
speech may be found in his descrip- 
tion of Jean-Paul Sarte as “the founder 
of a high school of Orwellian double- 
thinking.” 

CHURCH AND STATE BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN, edited by Vladimir 
Gsovski (Praeger. $5.00). These stud- 
ies on the present state of religion 
in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania, are introduced by the 
general editor of the series, chief of 
the Foreign Law Section of the Li- 
brary of Congress, who writes on Rus- 
sia. The studies are especially valu- 
able because they come from lawyers, 
natives of the countries they describe, 
but now refugees in America; and 
they present documentary justification 
for a depressing picture of cruel 
governmental efforts to transform 
churches into supporters of govern- 
ment policies and ultimately into 
Bureaus of a Socialist State. 

1,000,000 DELINQUENTS, by Ben- 
jamin Fine (World. $4.00). In this 
book of 380 pages the education editor 
of the New York Times undertakes to 
study the causes of the disgraceful 
occurrences which have given New 
York so unenviable a reputation in the 
matter of juvenile crime. For all its 
profession of objectivity and its stress 
upon methods of improvement, it does 
not adequately consider what is un- 
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questionably a most important feature 
of the situation namely the state’s 
failure to take account of the young 
people’s need of moral and spiritual 
training. Nor does it draw sufficient 
attention to the widespread interfer- 
ence with the efforts of efficient reli- 
gious agencies to improve the condi- 
tion of the children. Some of this 
interference comes from individuals 
and organizations with whom the 
author’s opinion would carry great 
weight. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE BALTIC 
STATES, by J. A. Swettenham (Praeger. 
$3.50). This brief summary of official 
documents and eye-witness reports, 
dealing with three of the smallest 
states in Europe, attains immediate 
and permanent usefulness. It pro- 
vides first-hand information about the 
Lithuanians, chiefly Catholic, the Lat- 
vians and the Estonians, chiefly Prot- 
estant, liberated from a century of 
captivity in 1917 but soon subjected 
again to savage depredations first by 
the Germans, then by the Russians 
who, in fact, are still tormenting these 
helpless people. 

THE PRIEST IN THE WORLD, by 
Josef Sellmair. Translated by Brian 
Battershaw (Newman. $3.25). Appear- 
ing immediately before the outbreak 
of World War II, the German original 
of this work served to comfort and in- 
struct both priests and people during 
dark days. Its dominant note is the 
Christlike characteristics of the priest 

that is to say the priest as such, not 
as a member of one or another order. 
The translator draws attention to the 
author’s great reverence for the dis- 
tinguished Bishop Sailer of Regens- 
burg (Ratisbon), a Jesuit at the time 
of the dissolution of the Society, who 
was misunderstood and denounced for 
a while by both Protestants and Catho- 
lics, but was eventually vindicated 
when the Holy See appointed him a 
member of the hierarchy. 
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MAN TAKES A DRINK: Facts and 
Principles About Aleohol, by John C. 
Ford, S.J. (Kenedy. $2.50). This small 
book, dealing with a matter of pri- 
mary spiritual and social importance, 
comes from the distinguished profes- 
sor of moral and pastoral theology at 
Weston College, who lectures on ethics 
and domestic relations at the Boston 
College Law School and the Yale School 
of Alcohol Studies, and has been also a 
member of the Governor’s Commission 
on Alcoholism in Massachusetts. In ad- 
dition to his right to speak with more 
than ordinary authority on the ques- 
tion, he shows here—as he has done in 
earlier writings on ethical issues—that 
he can quickly reveal the core of a 
problem, and also present in plain 
words a decision with which reason- 
able men will agree. Discussing vari- 
ous methods of providing physical and 
mental help for the alcoholic, he gives 
limited approval to psychiatry, more 
emphatic praise to pastoral ecounsel- 
ling, and enthusiastic recommendation 
to the effectiveness of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. This is a book which, if 
it receives the circulation it deserves, 
will help a vast number of individuals 
and families. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, MARI- 
NER, by Samuel Eliot Morison (Little, 
Brown. $3.75). A particularly fortu- 
nate combination of circumstances 
brought about this telling of the great- 
est of all sea stories by an experienced 
navigator who had steered his sailing 
ships along the very courses followed 
centuries ago by Columbus. This ex- 
cellent volume, choice of The Catholic 
Book Club, represents parts of the Pu- 
litzer prize winning biography, Ad- 
miral of the Open Sea. It is not only 
interesting but also, in unexpected 
ways, instructive as for example, when 
it lets the reader know that the natives 
of the Caribbean were astonished at 
the respect for women shown by the 
followers of Columbus. 
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Convert-Makers 


A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Let the Experts Help You: 


To Attract Non-Catholics 
Persuade Non-Catholics 

To Instruct Converts 

To Conduct Inquiry Classes 


To Enlist the Laity for Con- 


vert Work 


To Understand the Psychol- 
ogy and Theology of Con- 


versions 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 
fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 


10c, $8.00 the 100 


(Single copy postpaid, 15c) 
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401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JOHN J. Keatine, C.S.P. 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 

A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 

Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 





ELIZABETH SETON SCHOOL 


Resident and non-resident High School for 
girls. Affiliated with the State University. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses, art, music, home economics, riding 


and dramatics. 
For information apply 


SISTERS OF CHARITY 


1061 Nortn Broapway, YONKERs, New YORK 

















_ College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


| 
| 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 





College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train 
ing. music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 


Association of American Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R 




















IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A,, S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for Te and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Cirls 


Athliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


















































“I have never smoked a cigar 
at its price level that equalled 
a Dexter in honest to good- 
ness smoking pleasure.” 




















CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 


them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


Never Underestimate the 
Power of a Teaspoon... 


full of Professor Fos- 
ter’s Discovery, the 
Sexton liquid deter- 
gent that doessomuch 
with so little. 

Its magic cleansing 
power works equally 
on dishes or sheerest 
fabrics, a teaspoon-to- 
a-gallon of water be- 
ing the average pro- 
portion. 

It's safe, it’s sure, it’s 
amazing, say women 
who use it. Ask for 
Professor Foster at 
the better grocers. 





John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chigago, lil, 











LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school un- 
der Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Ookdale, L. I., N. Y. 














$5 Feeds 
A Family 
in Vietnam! 


In South Vietnam today almost half a million Catholics—like the family 
above—have left homes and possessions in the Communist North to preserve the 


priceless gift Of Faith 


Today these most recent victims of Communism face hunger and homeless- 
ness while governments hesitate what can be done to help them. Won't you 
join with other U. S. Catholics to send a food package direct to these gallant 


families through the Vietnam Feed-a-Family Program? 


Your gift of $5.00 will provide a refugee family with a 50-lb. package of rice, 
salt fish and other local foods—enough to supplement their diet for almost a month! 
A label on each package says in Vietnamese—“An American Catholic family extends 


this gift to you with prayers for God’s blessing on you and your family.” 


During this blessed season when the Holy Family was homeless—won't you 
help these families newly homeless for Christ? To get a large food package direct 


to Vietnam, just send vour gift today to: 


VIETNAM FEED-A-FAMILY PROGRAM 
Catholic Relief Services 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


350 FIFTH AVENUI NEW YORK 1, N 




















Leonardo’s Immortal Masterprece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist's 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 


There is probably no Christian living today who has not directly or in- 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 


THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should read—a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp. 
46 all. 
Leonardo's 
Last Supper 
in full color 
price: $5.00 
Coward-McCann, Inc. “, .. well- 
written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.” 
Worcester Telegram. 


To: COWARD-McCANN, Inc 
210 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI @ $5.00 each postpaid. (Copies personally autographed by the 
author, Lumen Martin Winter.) I enclose my check for 


Name 
Address 
City 
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